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ELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


aga 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. NO. 3. 
SUCTARIANISM, A SYSTEM OF IMMORALITY. 


h the preceding number T have shown, that | 
searianism is, in its principles, a system of es- 

Tial idolatry, In the present number I shall 
chpw, that it is, in its effects, a system of im. 
mprality, T shall then have established an es- 
sptial preliminary principle, viz., that in our) 
eleavor to promote an evangelical union 
anpng Christians, we must pursve a course in 

principles and effects directly opposed to 
secdariamism. 

That sectarianism, is a syetem of immorality I 
maintain, because it nourishes an anti-christian 
ptit—because it establishes an anti-christian 
sundard of obedience; and because it arrays} 
self in opposition to the grand purpose of God | 
in Creating and in redeeming the human race, 

|, Sectarianism nourishes an anti-christian spi- 
rt; the spirit of hatred—persecution and war; 
¢, to say allin a single word, the spirit of in- 
ilerance, 
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‘ The fruits of that zeal which rejoices in the suc- 
cessful propagation of its own peculiar notions, are 
laid Open to our inspection in the conduct of the phar- 
sees. As operating in them, this party zeal directed 
not the attention to general principles, nor even per- 
mitted the application of them, but kept the atten- 
tion fixed on those particular objects, which it was 
the glory of the sect te exalt and magnify, So that 
it secured converts to its peculiar doctrines, it cared | 
not though the precepts of the law were rendered 





void; and those whom it could not convert, it revil- 
ed and persecuted. The pharisees, while they thus} 
walked after the corrupt desires of their own hearts, 
and zealously eontended for a strict observance of | 
the rules and statutes prescribed by no higher au- | 
therity than that of human wisdom, névertheless pre- 
tended that they, and they only walked after the 
commandments of God.’ 


Such was the spirit of sectarianism, as mani- 
fested by the ancient Pharisees. 

Such has it ever been, in the ages since, 
as manifested by Christians. 


* When the deductions of human reason were min- 
gled with, or substituted for, divine truths, these no- 
tions and inventions were propagated with a zeal no 
less forward than had been manifested in earlier 
times in the propagation of the unadulterated gospel 
of Christ ; but it wasa zeal of « different complexion; 
and te which all the selfish and malignant passions 
were subservient. If power were on the side of 
such sectarians, the opponents of their doctrine were 
branded with the name of heretics; their enemies 
were called the enemies of God; their adversaries 
the adversaries of truth; and these who denied the 
justice of their explanations, were termed infidels. 

Nay—farther than this: It cannot be too impress- 
ively remarked, that it is only the dogmas invented 
by man, that have ever been employed in the cause 
olintolerance. If we examine the history of what 
have been erroneously denominated religious wars, 
we shall find, that it has,in every instance, been for 
déetrines and opinions fabricated by man ; and with 
which all who embraced them could consequently 
cennect the idea of self, that war has been let forth 
in all ite fury, to chastise, and, if possible, to annihi- 
late, those who dared te assert a difference of opinion. 
lt4gin the vain hope of eternizing and giving om- 
nipotence 10 human inventions, that armies have 
been devoted to slaughter, and nations overwhelmed 
vith roin. [t isin the malignant feelings excited 
ty opposition to these impious pretensions, that all 
the horrors of persecution have originated, and all 
the positive commandments of the God of mercy 
have been outraged and despised. The voice of re- 
ligion proclaims, ‘“‘ Glory to God on high, on earth 
peace! Good-will towards the children of men!”’ 


The selfish principle—the spirit of self-dei- 
fication—the essential spirit of sectarianism, 
receiving no gratification from this acknow}- 
edged supremacy of the Creator, cries aloud, 
glory be tous! Peace to those who submit 
their minds and consciences to our guidance 
and direction, But wrath, hatred, and indigna- 
tion, against those who dare approach their 
God, but in the way and manner, of which our 
superior judgment has approved. Intolerance. 
not only has no connexion with religion, but is 
utterly incompatible with its spirit. Sectarian- 
ism, therefore, as nourishing the spirit of in- 
tolerance, is a system radically immoral. 

2. [tis a system of immorality, in the sec- 
ond place, because it establishes an anti-Chris- 
tian standard of obedience. 


_ ‘The church being made, as is ‘lone by sectarian- 
ism, the medium through which the favor of the su- 
preme Being can alone be propitiated ; to be obedi- 
ent to the church becomes all that is necessary for 
salvation: Hence obedience to the church is sub- 
stitnted for obedience to Christ. 

Yes, the commands of sectarianism, and of Christ, 
are diametrically opposed to each other. For in 
stance, Christ says, judge the tree by the fruit; sec- 
tarianism says, judge the tree not by the fruit, but 
by the blossoms. Christ says, judge him who keeps 
hy commandments to be my friend, because it is ont 
of the good treasure of his heart that he brings forth 
(ese good things of devotion and obedience to me. 
Sectarianism says, judge no man to be a true Christ- 
lin, who refzses to bow down and salute the papal toe 
of my infallability.’ 


It is indeed so. 


‘Popery is not yet banished from the protestant 
chirch—How many in the present day, judge of the 
Christianity of their brethren, not by their profession 
of a belief in the divine origin of our religion, not by 
an adention of the scriptures as the standard of faith 
and the rule of conduct, not by a life and conversa- 
tionwhich become the gospel, but by their emb:a- 


cing the creed of this or the other human master in 
theology,’ 


_ This doctrine of substitution is full, as of im- 
piety, 80 of immorality. It nourishes a species 
of scepthism, which deserves a more careful 
examinatiin and a more solemn reprehension, 























than it ha& yet generally received, It is @ 
Scepticism asto the reality of the evidence fur- 
nished by the ‘senses, in regard to the moral 
cenduct of men\ unless I should the rather 
say, that it is a most sinful denial of the true 
ind obvious character of acknowledged facts, as 
Presented in the habdwal conduct of men, My 
meaning [ will illustr@e by an example. 

Dr. John Milnor, a Catholic divine, makes 
the following assertions. 


‘The apostolical work of the conversion of nations, 
4s it was committed by Christto the Catholic church, 
~ it bas never been blessed ik any hands but hers. 

his exclusive miracle in the oder of grace, is itself 
a divine attestation in her behall,’ 


That such an assertion should in the 19th 
century have been made by Di, Milnor, a man 


well acquainted with the facts j 
in\the case, ma 
naturally at first excite our surprise. bisa 





The conversion of the world, committed by 





Christ to the Catholic charch! A miraculous 
success unceasingly granted to the efforts of 
this church! No success whatever granted to 
the missionary efforts of any other or of all 
other churches! A miraculous attestation thus 
given to the exclusive orthodoxy of catholicism ! 
Popish arrogance—Popish impudence, we are 
prompted indignantly to exclaim—But hold: 
‘ The tale applied 
May make you blush for t’other side.’ 

Let us look at home—lIIow is the case, in 
this respect, among Protestants? Low is it in 
your own denomination? How is it in your 
own village? lave you near you no faithful 
representatives of the spirit of Dr. Milnor? 
Listen to the language of sectarianism, saluting 
your car from every direction, God is with us 
exclusively—our faith, our ceremonies—our 
experiences—our observances of divine pre- 
cepts—our joys—our hopes, are of God. 
Not so with yours ; yours are not derived from 
the divine Being ; yours have not the divine 
sanctions; yours do not promote the divine glory; 
yours deserve not, as do ours, to be termed 
evangelical. For God is with us exclusicely. 


Thus does sectarianism require its votaries 
to dény the evidence of their senses and to 
trample in the dust the standard of Christian 
morality. Thus doesit bring into existence a 
species of scepticism, whose influence upon 
the cause of truth and heliness—of love and 
charity, is most immoral. Would to God, that 
some gifted mind would present to the view 
of the apostles of sectarianism, a startling ex- 
position of this baptised infidelity. 

3. I observe, once more, that sectarianism 
is a system of immorality, because it arrays it- 
self in opposition to the grand purpose of God, 
in creating and in reclaiming the human race. 

We have been formed with a view to indefi 
nite progress. The voice of God to us, coming 
from the constitution of our being and from the 
charter of our immortal hopes—is ‘onward and 
upward, now and ever.’ It is the purpose of our 
benignant Creator, in constituting us such be- 
ings as we actually are; in making us in his 
own. intellectual and moral image, that we 
should be forever rising in the scale of excel- 
lence and glory. And this high and holy pur- 
pose is to be accomplished, by the censeless 
development of our faculties, and the ceaseless 
culture and exercise of our pious and benevo- 
lent affections. This original purpose of his 
rich and unmerited goodness, it is his special 
design to carry forward toa full accomplishment, 
through the gospel of his grace. Our heavenly 
Father is calling upon us in the gospel, to 
arouse ourselves from our sinful apathy, to 
rise above the objects and scenes of this mate- 
rial world—to enter the spiritual-—the immor- 
tal—the infinite state—-and to dwel! there as 
in our own ‘sweet home,’ By the gospel he is 
calling upon us to accomplish manfully the high 
purposes of his creating love and redeeming 
grace. And the more free the movements of 
our minds, and the more active the operations 
of our affections in the ways ef improvement 
and usefulness, of true happiness and true glory : 
the more acceptable is our course to the univer- 
sal and ever blessed Father, 

In meditating on these subjects, I realize in 
some measure the divinity of my origin——the 
vastness of my privileges, the depth of my 
obligations—the solemnity of my situation— 
the blessedness of my union with God—and 
the gloriousness of my immortal prospects. 


W hile thus blessed, thus employed, | cannot 
but be moved with a holy indignation against 
that most heaven-daring of all tyrants, who at- 
tempts, with the apparatus of sectarianism, to 
manacle my freeborn thoughts, and to palsy my 
aspirings after the infinite—the spiritual——the 
perfect and the immortal, 

It is here, that you behold the worst feature 
of sectarianism ; its opposition to the creating 
and redeeming purposes of God. While God 
is commanding progress, and saying, grow in 
knowledge and in grace ; sectarianism issues a 
contrary order; saying, hitherto shalt thou 
come but no farther. Let the bounderies of 
thy knowledge be prescribed by the creed; 
let thy practical course be regulated by the 
movements of the party. And the more com- 
plete the subjection of the whole man, to such 
spiritual dictation; the more illustrious the 
proof of the unhallowed genius of sectarianism 
~-ofa system of such various and awful immo- 
ralities, human language is inadequate for the 
full expression of my deep abhorrence, I can 
only say, in the words of holy writ, “This wis- 
dom is from beneath, and is earthly, sensual— 
devilish,’ 

I have expressed myself with plainness and 
earnestness against sectarianism, as a syatem of 
idolatry and immorality. To add some explana- 
tory observations becomes a duty, which I owe 
to myself—to others—and to the cause of 
Christian unior, which I am thus advocating. 

Let it then be remembered, that my warfare 
is directed—not against persons, but principles ; 
not against characters, but sysiems ; not against 
names, but things, Those, who cherish the 
spirit and bring forth the fruits of sectarianism, 
although they should be vociferous against 
written creeds, and should style themselves the 
only liberal, would yet come in for a full share 
of any just censure: of such a spirit contained 
in my remarks, While those, who manifest the 
Christian spirit in their daily walk and conver. 
sations, although they should be called by the 
circumstances of their conditions to uphold the 
outward forms of party, would yet not be ob- 
noxious to the severity of. my rebuke. At the 
same time, as the spirit of idolatrous apostacy 
which | oppose, has been peculiarly manifested 
for many long centuries under the form of written 
creeds with divine authority, it became necessary 
for me to make a special attack upon this com- 
plex system of impiety and immorality, as thus 
manifested, in attempting to promote the 
cause of Christian union, Let it be also remem- 
bered, that we reyoice to know, that there have 
been multitudes, who have been called to live 
under the blighting influence of ‘ man-made di- 
vinity,’ who yet have been pre-eminent for their 
love of God’s truth, and for their fidelity to his 
holy commands. With some remarks, relative to 


‘the condition and character of such, I close the 
present number, 


| _* While the world was apparently overspread with 
darkness ; while, through the predominance of the 
| selfish principle, the truths which had been revealed 
| from heaven, were veiled by mists that appeared im- 
| penetrable ; light from heaven still continued to ir- 
radiate the breusts of the true disciples of Jesus. 
| These, however strict their obedience to the church; 
however little disposed to question its authority, or 
to exert their judgement in canvassing its decrees, 
| still preserved upon their minds a lively sense of the 
relation in which they stood to their Creator. In 
‘simplicity and godly sincérity they endeavored to 
‘obey the laws, and notwithstanding all the errors 
which corrupted the church in whose bosom they 
remained, evinced the purity of their faith, not only 
by their exalted piety and cheerful resignation, but 
by lives devoted to works of charity and mercy. In 
their writings, as in their lives, the spirit of the gos- 
pel was preserved; and to the writings of many of 
those true Catholics, who in their days, were ‘as 
lights shining in a dark place’ we still continue to be 
indebted for strains that aid the glow of devotion, 
and for views of moral perfection, which tend to en- 
ergize the moral feelings and to improve the heart. 
And, as itis only the knowledge of God commu- 
nicated by divine revelation, that produces the cor- 
respondent affections of piety and benevolence, 
wherever these affections are evidently conspicuous, 
whether ainong Catholics or among the various sects 
of Protestants; we may salely infer—and it is our 
joyful duty to inter, that, in all such instances, how- 
ever ¢crroncous may have been the speculative opin- 
ions that have given their form and coloring to the 
mode of faith, the heart has not rested in these, but 
has risen to the contemplation of all-perfect righteous- 
ness, If such have obeyed the command of their 
divine Master, and given their hearts to God, they 
are of the blessed number with whom all true Christ- 
ians bold communion at the throne of grace, where 
misjudging reason is compassionated, and faithfulness 
finds mercy and acceptance.” ‘ 


In my next, [ shall consider and obviate ob- 


jections to the preceding course of argumenta- 
tion, N. W. 
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(From the Christian Watchman.) 
POLICE REPORTS. 


As life is attended with so many inevitable 
woes, it seems truly lamentable that those who 
might often assuage the sorrows of the unfor. 
tunate shou!d be employed in wantonly adding 
to them. No one, however degraded by crime, 
is unworthy of the poor and cheap boon of pity, 
The accounts of trials in our Police Court, 
from the form in which they are prepared, are 
deserving of the reprehension of every candid 
and humane mind, This is a species of news 
which is greedily sought after, and the canduc- 
tors of the papers in which these accounts ap- 
pear are probably excited by this c rcumstance, 
to render their descriptions as amusing and ac- 
ceptable as possible. We would fain hope that 
the writers and publishers cf these records do 
not truly appreciate their course ; otherwise we 
must conclude that it is no common inhumanity 
which can deride the miseries of the poor crea. 
tures who are daily brought before the Police 
Court, guilty though they may be. , 

Many of these offenders are not insensible of 
their disgrace, and are prepared to feel most 
keenly these unfceling jeers of their delinguen- 
cies, and are no doubt sometimes discouraged 
by them in their resolutions and attempts to 
return toavirtne ; and most of them have wives. 
children, or friends, who, already deeply afflic- 
ted by their misconduct, are wounded. afresh at 
these wanton and unfeeling caricatures which 
seem to form a principal attraction in some of 
the daily papers. In December last, led by a 
melancholy curiosity, we chanced to attend the 
police trials of a morning, and were more deep- 
ly impressed than ever with the cruelty of pre- 
senting such scenes as we there beheld asa 
subject for laughter to a thoughtless populace. 

A young man of intelligent appearance was 
brought up, who, if we remember rightly was 
married, and was charged with abusing his 
wife while intoxicated. He was a mechanic, 
and a respectable witness bore testimony to 
his industry, to his inoffensive deportment, and 
to his kind treatment of his family at all times 
except when he had indulged himself in liquor. 
The man hung his head, and being now free 
from the stimulus which had urged him to crime. 
seemed truly afflicted at his folly. Another 
prisoner was a young married woman, originally 
from a town in New Hampshire, also charged 
with habitual intoxication. She seemed to 
Possess a more than ordinary intelligence and 
spirit, and a girl ten or twelve years of age was 
standing by her side. ‘This child attracting 
the notice of the Justice, he enquired who she 
was? ‘She is my daughter, sir,’ was the re- 
ply. Whata seene was this to be impressed 
on the susceptible mind of a child! The 
mother was sentenced to the [House of Correc- 
tion,—a curse to her young family, These 
are only incidental specimens. Scenes far 
more painful are undoubtedly witnessed in that 
court, 

In view of such facts, we were struck with 
the just sentiments of Dr Channing on this 
subject, that we had ‘better go to the hespita! 
and laugh over the wounds and writhings of tle 
sick, or the ravings of the insane, than amuse 
ourselves with the brutal excesses and infernal 
passions, which not only expose the criminal to 
the crushing penalties of human Jaws, but in- 
cur the displeasure of Heaven, and, if not re- 
pented of, will be followed by the fearful retri- 
bution of the life to come.’ 


FAMILY RELIGION: 


Religion is absolutely necessary to preserve 
domestic union, For families are but little so- 
cieties, as societies are jarger families; anc, 
therefore, religion, which is confessedly the 
best bond and cement of union in states and 
larger communities, is likewise so in little do- 
mestic governments; and family prayer is as 
much a duty in this smaller sphere of action; as 
public worship isa national concern. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon those who preside 
over a family, to impress a sense of religion up- 
on those wlio are beneath them; but to do that 
effectually, they themselves must be first af- 
fected with a serious and hearty sense of it. 


who are the head of a emall family, to him, of 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
called. Consider that the joint prayers of 2 











y oe 
_ with vermillion,’ 





Carry. then their minds upwards from yourself, | 


APRIL 6, 1839. 





family ore a8 necessary'to derive a bléasing up- 
on, or avert a calamity from, a family, as public 
prayers are to deprecate the judgments, or con- 


raised part of the floor] 1s of wood, with carve! 
péams, generally about « foot apart, partially 
painted, and sometimes gilt. But that part of 


ciliate the fayor of the Deity to a nation. So the ceiling which is over the doorcka’ah, (or 


may he who maketh man to be of one mind in 
a house, preserve you from all the miseries that 
mast fall-upon a family embroiled, and 3 house 
divided against itsclf! Thus, when you’ have 
tinctured their minds and your own with reli- 
gion, you will find that the union of souls was 
but begun here; it will be perfected above, 
where love and charity never fail. And death, 
which dissolves the union of soul and body, 
rannot dissolve the inviolable union of virtuous 
hearts joined together in pure, unsullied friend- 
ship. Those who were lovely and loving in 
their lives, shall not be, even by their deaths, 
divided forever. Separated for a while, they 
hall meet again, where there shall be no sec- 
nd sepnration, where they shalj cobtinue 6 be 
f one heart and of one mind,— Seed. 





[From the Christian Witness. ] 


THE BIBLE ILLUSTRATED FROM EGYPT. 

There is scarcely a book of travels in eastern 
countries, even in this age most prolific of such 
works, which does not contain something to 
explain difficulties, or illustrate beauties in the 
word of God, Christian scholars would there- 
fore do well, if they were to keep an eye always 
open to this source of light. Voyages and 
travels, and similar buoks descriptive of the 
people and the ways of strenge lands, are 
among the most entertaining of all writings ;}; 
and the-sexcitement of mind» which they pro- 
duce is very different from the fever with which 
one hangs over a novel, It is therefore a good ( 
plan to lay such works very bountifully in the 
way of the young ; and those students who are 
a little more advanced may with much profit 
extract all those passages which illustrate the 
sacred writings,» We commonly say, ‘ Every 
little helps.’ The poet says, ‘Sands make the 
mountain, moments make the year.’ And so, 
every fact or incident explanatory of God’s holy 
word, is a drop towards the reservoir of infor- 
ration which is perpetually filling; into which], 
even the streams of infidel research are made 
to run; and which day by day affords greater 
floods of evidence to attest the truth of revela- 
tion. 

Let me direct the Bible-reader to Egypt ; the 
most interesting country of our earth, even in 
profane history; and sublimely venerable in 
ite stupendous monaments; but still more 
strange and wonderful in its connexion with 
the fortunes of God’e4erael. And in order to 
have the exactest jnfermation, Jet us examine 
both travellers and monuments, The traveller 
upon whom | imend chiefly to rely is Mr. Ed 


man disgraces it by an evil action, 


and the Reformation, 
following passages from it, which, though taken 
from their relations in the piece are sufficicnt- , 


paved depression of the floor,] in a handsome 


house, is usually more richly decorated: here, 
instead of beams, numerous thin strips of wood 


are nailed upon the planks, forming patterns 


curiously complicated, yet perfectly regular.’ 


Here a cutis given of some of the patterns, 


‘There are many patterns of a similar kind ; 
and the colors generally occupy similar places 
with regard to each other; but in some houses 
these ceilings are not painted.’ (Vol. i. p, 2), 
22.) 


Culling of the Beard.—A certain king of the 
Ammonites, Hanun by name, offered a gross 


insult to messengers whom David rent to con- 
dole with him Jn the deinise of his father Na- 
hash : for, treating them as spies, he took them 
‘and shaved off the one half of their beards,’ 
besides cutting their clothes short, and other 
indignities, 
ashamed, sothat David Jet them stay at an in- 
termediate place, until their beards should grow 
out. 
must observe that the Arabs and almost all 
Semitic people, consider the beard as the 
glory of a‘man’s face. 
unmaoly as to be dressed like a woman. 
respect,’ says Mr. Lane,‘ which Orientals .in 
general pay to the beard, has often been re- 


‘The poor men were greatly 
(2 Sam. x. 5.) To understand this, we 


To be beardless is as 
‘The 


They swear by it, and say that a 
The pun- 
shment recorded in 2 Sam. x, 4. has been fre- 


narked, 


quently practised in modern times, but not so 
often as the shaving of the whole beard.’— 


Vol. i. p. 39.) 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION, 
The January number of the Edinburgh Re- 





view contains an interesting article on Luther, 


We have selected the 


y intelligible by themselves, The reflections 


suggested while reading it, we shall defer to 
another time, 


‘ Nothing on this earth,’ gaid the good dame 


Ursula Schweickard, with whom Luther board. 


ed when at Bisenach, fis" ¥ such inestimable 
value ag a woman's e,’ hia maxim recom. 


nended more, perhaps, by truth than original. 


ity dwelt long on the mind and on the tongue 
of the Reformer. 
any other text without a commentary would 
have been abhorrent from his temper; and in 
one of his letters to Catherine he thus insists 


‘To have dismissed this or 


ward William Lane, an English gentleman of} 45 9 kindred doctrine, the converse of the first. 


learning and good sense, who has published}, 
one or two volumes of his observations. On 
two different visits, Mr, Lane resided six or 
seven years in Cairo, the great centre of Ara- 
bian Egypt; well »emem 


The greatest favor of God is to have a good 


and pious husband, to whom you can entrust 
your all, your person, and even your life; 
whose children and yours are the same. 
by every reader erine, you bave a pious husband who loves 


of the Arabien Night’s Enteriainments. He you. You are an empress; thenk God for, 1t.’ | 


Cath- 


was perfectly acquainted with the language of | '4:, conjugal meditations were often in s gay- 


the Arabs, and associated constantly with Mus- 
suliwans. In order to gain access to them, he 
adopted even questionable means, Fer exam- 
ple, he wentto their mosques and repeated | ; 
their devotions ; abstained from unclean meate, 
from wine, and from all European customs, 
But all this enabled him, while he passed for.a 
Moslem, to gain a more thorough acquaintance 
with their ways than any European, except 
Burckhardt, has ever done, among those who 
have published their discoveries. The reader 
who is desirous to be admitted to the very in- 
side of Mohammedan rites and superstitions, 
tnust be direeted to the highly interesting vol- 
umes of the Library of Entertaining Knowl. 
edge entitled *« An Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the modern Egyptians, written in 
Egypt during the years 1833, 34 and 35, partly 
from notes made during a former visit to that 
country in the years, 1825, 26, 27 and 28; By 
Edward William Lane. In 3 volumes.—W. 
Jackson, N, Y.’ 

With these prefatory remarks, I will go on 
to glean a little trom the book ; and let no one 
despise the seeming smallness of the results, 
for nothing is trifling that helps us to under- 


er mood ; as, for example, ‘If 1 were going ! endure the follow 1 
to make love again, | would carve an obedient 
woman out of marble, in despair of finding one 


no any other way.’ ‘* During the first year of 


our marriage she would sit by my side while I 
was at my book, and, not having anything else 
to say, would ask me whether in Prussia the Mar- 
grave and the house steward were not always 
brothers, 
before you began that sermon ? 
{ think you would have 
preach.’ 
Lord Catherine, or Catherine the Queen, the 
Empress, the Doctoress ; or as Catherine the 
rich and noble Lady of Zeilsdorf, where they 
had a cottage and a few roods of ground. 
as age advanced, these playful sallies were 
abandoned for the following graver and more 
affectionate 
Catherine Luther, my dear wife, who vexes 
herself overmuch, grace and peace in the Lord! 
Dear Catherine, you should read St. John, and 
what is said in the Catechism of the confidence 
to be reposed 
yourself as though he were not Almighty, and 
could not produce new Doctors Martin by the 


Did you say your Pater, Catherine, 
If you had, 
been forbidden to 
Hie addresses her sometimes as my 


But 


‘To the gracious Lady 


style. 


in God. Indeed you torment 


stand or to believe even asingle text of the best score, if the eld doctor should drown himself 


of books, In my scattered hints I shall not 
seek any regularity of statement. 


Straw used in making bricks. —To common 
readers it seems strange that the Israelites in 
Egypt should have used straw in brick.making. 
Exod, v. 6, 10,11, 12, 13, 16, 18; * Let them go 
and gather straw for themselves,’ ‘Thus saith 
Pharaoh, I will not give you straw: go get ye 
straw where ye can find it: yet nought of your 
work shall be diminished. So the people were 
scattered abroad throughout all the land of 
Egypt to gather stubble instead of straw.’ What 
did they want with the straw? There is rea- 
son, from various sources to believe that they 
used the ashes in making the brick. The mon- 
uments of Egypt show that some of the most 
trifling customs of Egypt have been handed 
down by tradition more than three thousand 
years, It is therefore not improbable that the 
modern Egytians make brick much as did the 
ancients. And Mr. Lane tells us how the mod- 
ern ones go to work, 
in Cairo, ‘ The bricks are burnt, and of a dull 
red color, ‘The mortar is generally composed 
of mud,in the proportion of one half with a 


the ashes of straw and rubbish.’ (Vol. i. p. 8.) 
It is likely that the strew was in former days 
mixed into the composition of the bricks, 
Ceiled Houses.—The prophet Jeremiah in 
giving the judgment again Jehoiakim, repre- 
sents the proud Juxurious king as saying, | will 
build me a wide house and Jarge chambers,’ upon 
which ‘it is ceiled with cedar, and painted 
(Jer. xxii, 14.) And again 
the prophet Haggai, reproving the people for 


in the Saal.’ 
me more effectually than thou canst, or than al! 
the angels. 
Father Almighty. Therefore be calm.’ 


taste as a theologian. 
eye of one of the urchins round his table con- 
fessed the allurements of a downy peach, it | 
was ‘the image of a soul rejoicing in hope.’ 
Over an infant pressed to his bosom, thus mor- 
alized the severe but affectionate reformer ; 
That babe and every thing else which belongs 
to us is hated by the Pope, by Duke George, by 
their adherents, and by all the devils. Yet, 
dear Jittle fellow, he troubles himself not a 
whit for all these_powerful enemies, he gayly 
sucks the breast, looks round him with a loud 
laugh, and lets 
He says of the houses} ‘here were darker seasons, when even theo- 
logy and polemics gave way to the more pow- 
erful voice of nature; nor, indeed, has the 
deepest wisdom any thing to add to his lam- 
fourth part of lime, and the remaiming part of} entation over the bier of his daughter asgses 

lene, 
tion, that I cannot endure this without tears 
land groans, or rather an utter deadness of \ 
heart, At the bottom of my soulare engraved { works. But pensive thoughts were the more 
her looks, her words, her gestures, as [ gazed 
at her in her life-time and on her death-bed. 


‘There is one who watches over 
He sits at the right hand of the 


There were six children of this marriage ; 


them storm as they like.’ 
ec- 


‘Such is the power of natural a 


My dutiful, my gentle daughter! Even the 


death of Christ (and what are all deaths com- 
pired to his ?) cannot tear me from this theught 
as itshould. She was playful, and lovely and 


neglecting to build the house of the Lord, asks, | full of love.’ 


‘Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled 
houses, and this house to lie waste?” (Hag. i. 
4.) Attend to these expressions, and then read 
what Mr. Lane says of the Arabian building 
in Cairo. ‘The ceiling over the leewen [or 





Whatever others may think of these nursery 


tales, we have certain reasons of our own for 
suspecting that there is not, on either side of 


the Tweed, a papa who will not read the fol- 
lowing letter, sent by Luther to his eldest boy 
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ia erences 


| during the Diet of Augeburg, with more interest 


than any of all the five * Confessions’ présented 
tothe Emporor on that. memorable occasion, 

‘Grace and peace be with thee, my dear lit- 
tle boy! | rejoice to find that you are atten- 
tive to your lessons and your prayers, Perse- 
vere, my child, and when I come home J will 
bring you some pretty fairing. I know of « 
beautiful garden, full of children in golden 
dresses, who run about onder the trees, eat- 
ing apples, pears, cherries, nuts and plums, 
They jump and sing and are full of glee, and 
they have pretty tittle horses with golden bri- 

dies and silver saddles. Ae T went by this 
j garden I asked the owner of it whe those child. 
‘ren were, and he told me that they were the 
/ good children, who loved te say their prayers, 
and to learm their lessons, and who fear Ged. 
Then Ieaid to him, dear sir, | have a boy- lit- 
ttle Joba Luther; may not he come to this gar- 
den, to eat these beaotiful apples and pears, 
and to play with the other ehildren? And the 
_man said, If he is very good, if he says his 
prayers, and learns his lessons cheerfully, he 
‘may come, and he may bring with him little 
‘Philip and little James. Here they will find 
_ fifes and drums and other nice instroments to 
‘play upon, and they shall danee and shoot with 
i little crossbows, Then the man showed me 
‘in the midst of the garden a beautiful meadow 
to dance in. But all this happened in the morn- 
‘ing before the children had dined; so I 
,could not stay till the beginning of the dance, 
‘but I said to the man, I will go and write to 
my dear little John, and teach him to be good, 
,to say his prayers, and learn his lessons, that 
“he may come to this garden. But he has ar 
Aunt Magdalene, whom he loves very much, — 
may he bring her with him? The man said, 
. Yes, tell him that they may come together. 
, Be good, therefore, dear child, and tell Philip 
,and James the same, that you may all come and 
play in this beautiful garden. [ commit you to 
‘the care of God, Give my love to your Aunt 
, Magdatene, and kiss her for me. From your 
/ Papa who loves you,—Martin Lather,’ 
if itis not a sufficient apology for the quota- 
tion of this fatherly epistie to sey, that it is the 
, alk of Martin Luther, a weightier defence 
_ nay be drawn from the remark that it illustrates 
one of his most serious opinions, The views 
commonly received amongst Christians of the 
aature of the happiness reserved in another 
state of being, for the obedient and faithful in 
this life, he regarded, if not as erroneous, yet 
is resting on no sufficient foundetion, and as 
(ll adapted to «allure to brighter worlds.” He 
thought that the enjoyments of Heaven had 
veen refined away to such a point of evan- 
‘scent spirituality as to deprive them of their 
, necessary attraction; and the sliegory invented 
for the delight of little John, was but the adapta- 
tion to the thoughts of a child of a doétrine which 
he was accustomed to inculcate om others, on- 
der imagery more elevated than that of dreme, 
crossbows, and golden bridles. 

There is but one step from the nursery to 

the servant's hall; and “they who have borne 

Ng eapecting- en aged 
‘namesake of his, who was about to quit Luther’s 
family :— 

‘We must dismiss old John with honor. 
We know that he has always served ve faith- 
fully and zealouely, and as became a Christian 
servant. What have we not given to vaga- 
bonds and thankless stodents who have made 
a bad use of our money? So we wil} not be 
niggardly toso worthy a servant, on whom our 
money will be bestowed in a manner pleasing 
to God. You need not remind me that we are 
not rich. I would gladly give him ten florins 
if had them, but do not let it be less than 
five. Heis notable to do much for himself. 
Pray help him in any other way you can. 
Think how this money can be raised. There 
isa silver cop that might’ be pawned. Sure 
f am that God will not desert us. Adieu.’ 

Luther’s pleasures were as simple as his 
jomestic affections were pure. He wrote met- 
‘ical versions of the Psalms, well described 
sy Mr Hallam, as holding a middle piace be- 
tween the doggerel of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
and the meretricions ornaments of the later 
versifiers of the Songe of David. He wedded 
to them music of his own, to which the most 

obtuse ear cannot listen without etnotion. 
‘The greatest of the sons of Germany was, in 
‘this respect, a true child of that vocal land ; for 
‘such was his enthusiasm for the art that he as- 
’ signed to it a place second only-to that of theo- 















and it is at once touching and amusing to see (logy itsef. He was also an ardent lover of 
with what adroitness Luther contrived to grat- 
ify at once his tenderness as a father, and his 
When the brightening . 


painting, and yielded to Albert Durer the hom. 
age which he denied to Cajetan and Erasmvs. 
His are amongst the earliest works embellished 
: by the aid of the engraver. With the birds 
' of his native country be had established a strict 
_intimaecy, watching, smiling, and thus moral- 
ising over their habits. ‘ That little fellow,’ 
he said of a bird going to roost,‘ has chosen 
his shelter, and quietly rocking himself to sleep 
without a care for to-morrow’s lodging, calmly 
holding by his little twig, and leaving God to 
think for him.’ 

Few really great men, indeed, have hezard- 
ed a larger number of jokes in the midst of « 
circle of note-taking associates. 

it must be confessed, however, that Luther's 
pleasantries are less remarkable for wit or deli- 
cacy than for the union of strong sense and 
honest merriment, They were the careless, 
though not inconsiderate sport of a free-spo- 
ken man, ina circle where religion and modes- 
ty, protected by an inbred reverence, did not 
seek the doubtful defence of conventional out- 


habitual food of his overburdened mind. Nei- 
ther social enjoyments, nor the tenderness of 
domestic life, could ever long repel the melan- 
cholly which brooded over him. It breaks out 
in every part of his correspondence, and tinges 
all his recorded conversation. ‘Because,’ he 
says, ‘my manner is sometimes gay and joy- 
ous, many think that I om always treading on 
Yoses. God knows what is in my heart. There 
is nothiag in this life which gives me pleasure: 
I am tired of it. May the Lord come quickly 
and teke mehence. Let him come to his fine! 
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judgment—I await the blow. Let him hurl 
his thunders, that I maybe at rest. Forty 
years more life! [ would not purchase Paradise 
at such a price.” Yet, with thia lassitude of 
the world, his contemplations of death were 
solemn, even to sadness, *How gloriously,’ 
said his friend, Dr Jonas, ‘does St. Pau! speek 
of his own death, I cannot enter into this.’ 
‘ft appears to me,’ replied Luther, ‘that when 
meditating on that subject, even St. Paul himself 
codld not have felt ell the energy which pos- 
sessed him when he wrote, 1 preach, write, and 
talk about dying, with a greater firmness than 
I really possess, or than othera ascribe to me.’ 
In common withall men cf this temperament, 
he was profuse in extolling the opposite disposi- 
tion. ‘The birds, he says, *must fly over ovr 
heats, but why allow them to roogt in our 
hair?’ ‘Gaiety and a bight heart, in all virtue 
and decorum are the best medicine for the 
young, or rather for all. JI who ‘have psssed 








tmy life in dejection and gloomy thoughts, now 
catch at enjoyment,-come from what quarter it 
may, and even-seek for it. Criminal pleasure, 
indeed, comes from Satan, but that which we 
find in the society of the good and pious men 
is approved by God. Ride, hunt with your 
friends, amuse yourselves in their company, 
Solitude and melancholy sre poison, They 
are deadly in all, but above all, to the young.’ 

Here is a more comprehensive denunciation 
of the futility of the attempts made to 4rrest 
his course. 

«To the language of the Fathers, of men, of 
angels, and of devils, | oppose neither anti- 
quity nor numbers, but the single word of the 
Eternal Majesty, even that gospel which they 
are-themselves compelled to acknowledge. 
Here is my hold, my stand, my. resting-place, 
myglory,and my triumph. Hence I asault 
Popes, Thomists, Henrycists, Sophists, and 
all the gates of hell. I little heed the words 
of men, whatever may have been their sanc- 
tity, nor am I anxions about tradition or doubt- 
ful customs, The Word of God is above all, 
If the Divine Majesty be on my side, what 
cared for the rest, though a thousand Augus- 
tines, and a thousand Cyprians, and a thousand 
such churches as those of Heary, should rise 
against me ? God can neither err nor deceive. 
Augustine, Cyprian, and all the saints, can err, 
end have erred.’ 

‘ At Leipsic, at Augsburg, and at Worms, my 
spirit was as free ase flower of the field.’ 




















‘He whom God moves to speak, expresses 
himself openly and freely, careless whether he 
is alone, or has others on his side. So spake 


Jeremiah, and I may boast of having done | 


the same, God has-not for the last thousand years 
bestowed on any bishop such great gifts as 
on me, and itis right that I should extol his 
gifts. ‘Truly, [ am indignant with myself that 
I do not heartily rejoice and give thanks. 
Now and then I raise a faint hymn of thanks- 
giving, and feebly praise Him, Well! live or die, 


Domini sumus. You may take the word either | 


in the genitive orthe nominative case. There- 
fore, Siw Doctor, be firm.’ 
However fierce andindefensible may be bis 


occasional style, history presents no more sub- 





lime picture than that of the humble monk tr- 
umphing over such adversaries, in the invinci- 
ble power of a faith before which the present 





and the visible disappeared, to make way for | 
the things unseen, eternal, and remote. One | 
brave spirit-encountered and subdued a hostile | 
world, An intellect of no gigantic propor- | 
tions, seconded by learning of no marvellous | 
compass, and gifted with no rare or exquisite | 
abilities, but invincible in decision and constan- | 
cy of purpose, advanced to the accomplishment | 
of one great design, with a continually increas. | 
ing momentum, before which al! feebler minds 
retired, and all opposition was dissipated. 

Much asthereal contrast has been exaggera- 
ted by the most subtile disputant of modern 
times, it wonld be futile to deny, or to extenu- 
ate the glaring inconsistencies of the reform- 
ers with. each other, and with themselves. 
Protestantism may well endure an avowal 
which leaves her foundations unimpaired. | 
Bossuet has disproved the existence ofe miracle | 
which no one alleges. He has incontrovertibiy 
established that the Jawa of nature were not 
suspended in favor of Luther and his associates. | 
He has shown, with inimitable address and elo- 
quence, that, within the precincts of moral sci- 
ence, human reason must toil in vain for dem- 
onsteative certainties ; and that, in such studies, 
they who would adopt the same general results, 
and co-operate for one common end, must be | 
content to rest very far short of an absolute | 
identity of.opinion, But there isa deep and 
impagsable gulf between these premises and 
the inference deduced from them. The stu- 
pendous miracle of a traditional unanimity for 
fifteen hundred years amongst the members of 
the Christian Church, at once unattested by any 
authentic evidence, and refuted by irresistible 
proofs, is opposed as much to the whole econ- 
omy of the moral government of the world, as 
it is to human experience. It was, indeed, 
easy to silence dissent by terror; to disguise 
real differences beneath conventional symbols ; 
to divert the attention of the incurious by “| 
gorgeous pageantry ; and to disarm the inquis- 
itive at one time by golden preferments, and 
at another by specious .compromises; and it 
was easy to allege this timid, or blind, or sel- 
fish acquiescence in spiri’ual despotism, as a 
genera! consent to the authority, as a sponta- 
neous adoption of the tenets of the dominant 
priesthood. But so soon as men really began 





to think, it was impossible that they should 
think alike, 
and not acclamations, there was at once an end | 
of unanimity. With mental freedom came doubt, 
and debate, and sharp dissension, The indis- 
pensable cunditions of human improvement 
were. now tobe fulfilled. It was discovered 
that religious knowledge, like all other kunowl- 
edge, and religious agreement, like all other 
agreement, were blessings which, like al) other 
blessings, must be purchased ataprice. Luther 
dispelled the illusion that man’s noblest science 
may be attained, his first interests secured, 


and his moat sacred duties discharged, except} 
in the strenuous exercise of the best faculties } 
He was early taught that they}. 


of his nature. 
who submit themselves to this divine ordinance 
are cut off from the intellectual repose which 
rewards 4 prostrate submission to human author- 
ity; that they must conduct the search of truth 
through .many a bitter disappointinent, and 
many a humiliating retraction, and many a 
weary strife ; and that they must brace their 
nerves.and. strain their wmevtal powers to the 
task, with sleepless diligence,—-attended and 
sustained the while by singleness of purpose, 
by cander, by hope, by humility, and by devo- 
tion. When this severe lesson bad been learned, 
the reformers boldly, nay, passionately, avowed 
their mutual differences. . The.imperfect vision, 


When suffrages were demanded, | 








and unsteady gait, of eyes long excluded from 





on ne = 
the light, and limbs debared from exercise, drew 
on them the taunts and contumelies of those 
whose bondage they had dared to reject. But 
the sarcasm even of Erasaius, the eloquence 
even of Bossuet, were hurled at them in vain. 
Centuries rolled on their sppointed course of 
controversy, of prejudice, -persecution, and 
of long-suffering, Nor wag that sharp 
conflict endured to no goodend, Gradually 
the religion of the gospel resumed much of 
the benignant and catholic spirit. of the primi- 





_ tive ages, The tights,of conscience and the. 
“principles of toleration, were acknowledged. 


Some vehement disputes were consigned to 
well-merited neglect. The Church of Rome 
herselt silently adopted much of the spirit, whilst 
anathematising the tenets, ef the reformers ; 
and if the dominion of peace and charity be 
still imperfect and precarious, yet there is a 
brighter prospect of their universal empire than 
has ever before dawned on the nations of Chris- 
tendom. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

‘In the Edingborgh Review, No. 136, M. 
Compte’s course of Positive Philosophy is re- 
viewed, as appears, by Sir David Brewster. In 
answer to some atheistical speculations, with 
which M. Compte foolishly and irrelevantly inter- 
larded his Jectures, th> reviewer allows that our 
solar system of globes and satellites may have 
been originally formed out of the sun’s atmos- 
phere as it revolved around its great centre, 
but he pertinently and conclusively reasons as 
follows : 

« After all these admissions, the argument 
for design remains unshaken, and the mind still 
turns itselfto the first great cause. ‘Who cre- 
ated and planted a sun in the centre of what 
was to become a system of future worlds? 
Who supplied the due portion of heat to ex- 
pand his atmosphere through that region of 
space in which it was to deposit the future 
abodes of life and intelligence? Who added 
the rotary impulse, and adjusted it to that pre- 
cise velocity which would throw off planets 
revolving in harmonious stability, in place of 
comets wheeling in eccentric and unstable or- 
bits? By what power was that heat with- 
drawn, so as to permit the zones of the solar 
atmosphere to contract successively-into solid 
planets? Who separated the ‘ light from the 
darkness’ which brooded over the revolving 
chaos? Who gathered into the ocean’s bed 
its liquid elements? Who decked the earth 
with its rich and verdant embroidery? Who 
conjured up the forms of animal life? And 
above all, who placed over this fair empire— 
MAN—godlike and intellectual—breathing the 
divine spirit, and panting with immortal aspi- 
rations ?” 
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Our Annual Fast day, in most cases we fear 
Itise 
venerable, we were about to say a good day,— 


falsely so called, has come and gone. 


but many,for whose judgment we entertain much 
respect, doubt, or more then doubt, whether it 
be an occasion productive of good. It has 
come down to us, however, from revered an- 
It: is one link in the fractured chain 
And 
we believe it continues totransmit much grace, 
pure, tender and elevating influence to many 
serious minds and feeling hearts among us, It 
is associated with the piety and fostitude, the 
patience and faith, the trials and triumphs, of 
these to whom we look in the ever-receding 
past with mingled pride, gratitude and venera- 
tion, 
it up. 
our people better than it found them, and we 


cestors. 
that connects us with the ‘ holy dead.’ 


We are not therefore prepared to give 
We will not doubt it leaves many of; 
hope’ none worse. Perhaps we ss a people 
stand in peculiar need of a day of humiliation. 
It is said we are anationof boasters, We bonst 
(this is the charge) of our country —its soil and 
resources, its rich valleys and lofty mountains— 
of our government, power and institutions—of 
our freedom, morabhity and intelligence. Wheth- 
er the charge be just or undeserved, it is not 
important to determine. It is however proper 
in reference to an occasion like the one re- 
marked upon, to bring to mind those circum- 
stances and obvious tendencies which ought to 
induce sobriety and humility, 

1. There is much striking, sad evidence that 
we are forgetting the truth that righteousness 
exalts a nation, and that righteousness alone 
This is a great trath—one 
that all history illustrates, demonstrates and 
enforces. It is proclaimed by the ruins of a 
thousand great communities, once happy and 
prosperous, . What made and exalted Greece ? 
Righteousness—moral energy in her people, 
patriotism, justice, self-denial, disinterestedness. 
What filled France with vivlence, stained her 
fair fields with blood, and then laid her helpless 
at the feet of a despot? The want. of moral 
energy and worth, What has exalted England ? 


can exalt a nation. 


| Not her foreign conquests, her victorious gen- 


erals atid fleets. Let righteous power fail in 
the hearts of her people, these could not avail 
her for a day. 
heroes, her philosophers and divines, the foun- 
tains and dispensers of spiritual life and pro- 


Her confessors, martyrs, moral 


gress, have exalted her. 

Wealth cannot exalt a people—numbers 
cannot—extent of territory cannot—internal) 
improvement, commerce, successful wars, can- 
not—talents and genius in public men cannot, 
It is virtue, moral purity and energy alone that 
can do it. . 

Are we not forgetting this truth? Many 
among us appear.to place their hopes on the 
prevalence of certain abstract principles and 
theories, on the success of particular men and 
parties and measures, 

We look out for individuals to manage our 
public affairs, to mould and control our desti- 
nies, who are distinguished for talents more 
Nothing could be worse, 
Whatever injures the virtue of 
our people, injures us most essentially, strikes 


than for character. 
more unwise, 


freedom and glory, if his habits are licentious 
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a blow at the root of our prosperity. And when 
we sustain corrupt men in office, however great 
their abilities, we sin against our dearest inter- 
ests. ~ Eloquence that could pierce the dull, 
cold ear of death, learning the most profound, 
talents the most commanding, cannot atone for 
the want of character, . Our fathers’ blood 
cries ovt agsint the impiety. The coming gen- 
erations, as they rise up ia the dim future, pro- 
test against the wrong. What! will we put 
more confidence in man’s devices and cunning 
schemes and abilities, than in virtue, in integ- 
rity, in truth, in God? We would rather see 
in our halls of legislation, in our senates, in 
the chief magistracy, -honest men with little 
ability, than great men, as they are called, with 
no honesty. 

What does history teach, on this subject ? 
What has undone nations? Who have led 
them to the brink of destruction, and then push- 
ed them over ? Good men with little capacity, 
with feeble intellects? Never. But men of 
uncommon powers, without principle ; intellect- 
val might, in the service of the baser passions. 

How Christians, the followers of him who 
died to drive sin from the world, can assist to 
place corrupt men in conspicuous places, to set 
them up in one great picture gallery, for their 
children to admire and draw poison from —how 
Christians can do this and stand self-approved, 
it is not easy to understand, . 

May God’s grace never ‘86 far forsake us 
that we shall think more of supportiog our par- 
ty than His cause, the cause of truth and jus- 
tice—that to effect political objects we will 
consent to aid in sapping the foundations of our 
social fabrie. Let us advance good men,—of 
our party, whichever it may be, if we can find 
them— if not, let us take them where we can | 
find them, When we go te the polls, let not 
our first question be, concerning the candidate, | 
is he of our party ? will he advocate our favor. | 
ite ideas and plans? But, does he belong to | 
the party of the true and just? will he prove | 
faithful to conscience, loyal to God? He is a | 





patriot, who, by his influence, example ani ef- 


forts, improves the morals and increases the | 
virtue of the people, Every father that fits’ 
his sons efficiently to discharge the duties of a | 
citizens, is a patriot. Every mother that sends 
into society duty-loving daughters, is a patriot. | 
‘Every daughter that makes her home holier, is 
@ patriot. 
ing, soothing influence over the 1eckless, im- 
spetuous passions of an erring brother, is a pa- | 
‘triot. Every man, however poor and obscure | 
he may be, who sets a pure example and main- 
tains an upright character, is a patriot. But 
he is not a patriot, however high his place, gift- | 


‘ed his mind, eloquent his lips, however finely | 


he may discourse in presence of the nation of | 
and his character vicious. 
In close connexion with the preceding we re- 
mark, we ought to be touched with regret and | 
humiliation, in view of the fact, that we have not | 
been and are not consistent with the great prin- 
ciple at the foundation of our social system. 
We do not think, feel, act, in relation to many 
things, as it becomes Americans, We have 
proclaimed to the world, and sealed the procla- 
mation with much precious blood, ‘that al] men 
are naturally free and equal. We have thrown | 
ourselves on the rights and simple dignity of hu- 
manity. Our national existence sprung from | 
the highest, and noblest source, had its birth 
in the loftiest sentiments, in the divinest 
conceptions, the rights, woth, dignity, sa- | 
credness of humanity. ‘This is the great doc- 
trine of ourcrecd. To be a man, we have said, 
is more than to be a noble, or a. monarch, 





Riches, ¢«: ius, circomstances confer no pecu- 
liar dignity, importance, For this 
cause, we repudiate all ideas and institutions 
that obscure the simple greatness of humanity. 
This is our position before the world. Have 
we been faithful to it? are we now? He is 
faithfu) to it, with whom worth makes the man 
—not wealih, not prosperity—who labors as 
for the chief thing to make himself and those 
about him, his children, friends, and the com- 
munity, as pure, as wise, as good as possible. 
If our people felt the force of this truth, they 
would give all their energies and means to edu- 
cation, moral, intellectual, religious education, to 


tights, 


the developement of the spiritual power of every 
mar, woman, and child——they would value exter- 
nal prosperity only as a means of pramoting mor- 
a] prosperity ; material! riches, only as the means 
of enriching the souls of our people, they would 
honor a man of good, high character, more than 
a successful merchant, a victorious. genera), 
the eloquent declaimer, or the winning politi- 
cian. 

But is itso ? are not the old ideas about 
rank, and standing, mfe among us? are not 
rivally and competition for social advantages 
as ardent here as any where? Is not wealth, 
as a distinction coveted by ail? are we not 
worshippers of success, and prosperity, material 
good and greatness ? 

Are we not striving to run the vulgar race 
of national glory? the race of ambition, of 
avarice, military power and prowess? Are 
the sentiments that prevail among us, of what 
is becoming, excellent, noble, and great, el- 
evating and glorious, much better and truer 
than those that prevailed in Rome 2,000 years 
ago, before Christ died, or Paul preached ? 
When we are asked for our jewels, to what do 
we direct. attention? to the good character, 
morality, and piety of our people, or to our 
victories, commerce, and physical resources ? 

The worldly, carnal spirit is strong among 
us. It is kindled in the bosoms of our children, 
and burns there through life, We thirst to 
rival the old nations, iv opulence and arts, in 
splendid institutions, in grandeur and. power. 








Every sister that exerts a restrain- | 


ed 


REGISTER. 
) : ; 


When we think of their victories and mon- 
uments, poets, philosophers and artists, and 
look on thevroll of their illustrious dead, we 
feel perhaps a little envy. . 

But our destiny isinfinitely higher, if we un- 
derstood it—that of developing and manifesting 
man’s higher nature, affections and principles. 
It is to present to the world a nation of men, 
enlightened and upright, liberally cultured and 
free from narrow prejudices, clad in simple dig- 
nity, worthy sons of God; of men who can 
show the littleness of the great men of courts 
and patents and titles. Our victories should 
be over error, oor conquests falsehood, our war- 
fare against all imposture, our position in con- 
flict with the deceptions and frauds and preju- 
dices which have so long deluded and enslaved 
our race, It is for us to tear down the strong 
holds of sin and guperstition,to dethrone spiritual 
wickedness in high places, to drive from God's 
heritage those traditions and maxims, principles 
and passions which have stained it so long with 
bleod, and filled it with meanness and misery. 
I: is for us to lead captivity captive, tu proclaim 
civil salvation to the nations, to demolish the 
gates of hell, to extirpate the brood of tyranny, 
to throw ourselves into the moral Thermopyle 
of the world and drive back the hosts of evil. 
This was our destiny, A higher one never 
dawned on a people, And if we had been true 
to it, firm, unwavering, if we had carried out 
the ideas of our fathers, every falsehodd and 
prejudice, tyranny and superstition, unrighteous 
sceptre and throne, ere this would have trembled 
and fallen. 

Yes—our light would have lightened the 
world ere tkis, our moral power would have 
been felt in every palace, in every darkened 
home, in every heart panting to be free. 
should have been like a city out of heaven, 
We have not done the work given us to do. 
We have come short in our duty, and are striv- 
ing to run the old vulgar race of fashion, pride, 
luxury, prowess, grandeur, 

If we had been faithful, our empire, time’s 
latest, would indeed have been the noblest—— 


an empire of common sense, truth, reason, right, 


and humanity. 

But with the graves of athousand nations 
in sight, we are rushing on the rocks that 
destroyed them. 

Again, party spirit and associations are in 
danger of eating out the chief advantage of our 
form of government. What is the great ad- 
vantage of free institutions, republican govern- 
ment? ‘There are several secondary, pecuni- 
ary, social—but what is the one, we should 
most value as Christians? We answer, its in- 
fluence on character. It affords most opportu- 
nities, aids and excitements for the develope- 
ment, expansion, edification of immortal souls. 
It opens a field for the exercise and exertion of 
al! man’s sentiments and energies in the freest 
manner and the highest degree compatible with 
the existence of society, for spiritual growth 
and progress. This is the great thing—the 
end of our creation, of providence, the universe, 
All things are ours—ddesigned and fitted to 
quicken, unfold and ripen our moral nature. 
And that government is best—most accordant 
with the divine will, which assists most in ef- 
fecting this great cbject. The chicf evil of des- 
potism is, that it prevents the developement of 
man’s energies, suppresses their free activity, 
and thus blights his spiritual growth. It pre- 
vents him from following his inward convictions, 
impulses and judgments, and thus lays a killing 
hand on the soul. 

A persun must ect from the inward prompt- 
ings, or his acting—his works wil! not conduce 
to his spiritual progress. If he acts from habit 
and fashion, from external contre] and authority, 
or from the dictation of parties and associations, 
his acting may be very correct, very fine, very 
beneficent, but it wil] not improve him. This 
is St Paul’s teaching. Though, says he, | 
give all my goods to feed the poor, and have 
not charity—do it not from the promptings of 
benevolent feelings,—it profiteth me nothing. 

_ The great advantage of eur form of govern- 
ment is, that it gives toevery man a wide field 
for acting out, whatever there is good in hin— 
freedom to act in accordance with his own 
views and feelings. It is*bis own fault if his 
conduct does not flow from a spiritual fountain, 
and 80 increase his spiritual resources—if jt be 
not the fruit of his moral being and condition 
and therefore improve and elevate his moral be- 
ing and condition—if his deeds be not full of 
soul and so enrich his soul 

Are we in no danger of losing this most pre- 
cious freedom by party organization, associa- 
tions, leaders, dictators? He is not a free man 
who does not think for himself and act in ae- 
cordance with his thoughts, It will certainly be 
a very sad matter and passing strange, if a more 
puny race of men should grow up here, than are 
to be found in sny other civilized community— 
passive instruments in the machinery of parties. 
There is some reason to fear. Men think, feel, 
act too much in masses—souls are robbed of 
their energy, beauty and dignity. We lament 
deeply when we see, or think we see persons 
resigning this most precious privilege of indi- 
viduality—this freedom for which Christ died, 
and martyrs have suffered and patriots toiled 
in all ages. Unceasing vigilance is the price 
we must pay for mental and moral freedom. 

Another danger is, that our people will for- 
get the absolute necessity of religion to. the 
preservation of our free institutions, Freedom 
is not the absence of government, but the sub- 
stitution of a higher order of government. 
Men, to live in society, must be restrained in 
some way, either by force and fear, prisons and 
armies, the aathority of nobles and kings, or 





We 


presence of a holy God and the apprehension 
of a judgment to come. . ; 


A, people morally feeble | 
The want of inward force, @ pli 
outward force—the want of conscience 


principle, by pains and penalties—the abscence | 









ey by fears and restraints—the lack 


piety“ by an earthly sceptre and throne. 
There™is no other alternative. Whatever 
weakens the moral influence acting on a péo- 
ple, increases the need of strengthening the 
government, If men cannot govern themselves, 
their propensities, passions, appetites, by con- 
science,right and God—they must be kept under 
by those placed above them. - We are shocked 
at the absurdity, when we hear of infidels and 
atheists, calling themselves the friends of free- 
dom. Let their notions prevail and freedom is 
impossible. Every man that lessens the author- 


ity of religion among us, by his example, prac- 


tices, language, by scoffing at its ministers, 
ordinances, truths, promises, threatenings, rev- 
elations, is the enemy of freedom, He is doing 
all he can to prepare the way for the introduc- 
tion of despotism. 

These are some of the alarming tendencies, 
which have suggested themselves to our minds, 


They should excite humility, caution, vigilance, 


effort, Let every one do what he can; and 
every one can do something—parents can do 
much for their children to prepare them for the 
dangers and temptations that awaitthem. The 


holy enterprise of elevating and reforming 4} 
lost and depressed and degraded. Ag Suiggesi 
ed by ote of the speakers, we think it wi 
prove a most effectual means of showing th 
worthlessness and inefficacy of some doctring 
deemed by many of great importance, Wi 
can Calvinism, election, totel depravity, % 
trinity as taught by many good men, effectiy 
the abodes of wretchedness and sin ? Abouty 
much we should suppose, as the same nu. 
ber of propositions in geometry. 

The culture and refinement, induced f 
quickening and elevating the moral sentime, 
and affections, are probably the only culture ta 
refinement that can be extended in any hi, 
‘degree, to large portions of people. Tiie th, 
ough cultivation of the taste, the imeginatio 
and the intellectual faculties, demanding a len 
arduous, costly, and complicated process, cap 
not be obtained by multitudes in every comm, 
nity—nor is it necessary, or desirable. Moy 
culture and refinement are sufficient, the best, te & 
_bighest. They lead to troth, wisdom, dignit 
God, He that loveth, dwelleth in God and Ga 
inhim. Is not this then the purest, and lofties 
condition of our natures? Everlasting life p. 

_sides not in the intellect, but the heart—the, 
too is the kingdom of heaven, It will prob. 
bly yet be discovered and soon, that in order p, 
make men what they can be, and were create 





' 


| to be, good, happy and great, the chief attentin 


must be directed to the heart. We know litt, 


old can do much for the young, and the young | as yet of true Christian, spiritual civitizatiog, 
to prepare themselves for the arduous duties of } that which prevails among us has come dow, 


citizenship. 

But whatever causes of alarm we see or 
think we see, let us not despond, never @es- 
pair of the republic. There is ton much of 


from times, before Christ was born, It is al, 
most exclusively mental, Grecian civilization, 


It is among the poor and degraded, we mus: 

f look for the’ most decisive triuinphs of Christi. 
5 . 

this ; too many talk doubifully, fearfully. ‘They | ®%ity, and the clearest proofs of its divine pov. 


are ever prophecying disaster and failure. It{ ©* to restore, regenerate, and save. In case of 
is wrong. Let us trust in the good sense and { those who have received all the benefits of ed. 


higher instincts of men, in spreading intelli- 
gence and correct ideas, in the progressive des- 
tinies of our race, in the overshadowing, guid- 


ing, controlling wisdom, goodness, power of 
God. 





tainly of no great importance, When contem- 


stars have bornt out and the sun has grown old 


We will not, need not, cannot believe, that 
a nation, whose foundations ‘were laid by so 
pure hands, for which so many saints in heaven 
have toiled, so many patriots thought and 
planned, so many pious spirits have prayed in 
agony, on which so many and so precious hopes 
are resting, is destined to failure. 

No, by the confidence inspired, while con- 
templating the glorious company of pilgrims, 
whose ashes are among us, the wisdom and pro- 
found sagacity of our Franklins, and Marshals, 
the heroic men that have given themselves for 


us, the meek piety of our Edwards, Whites, - 


Worcesters, the divine greatness of our Wash- 


ingtons, and all the blood shed on the earth in : 


the cause of freedom and human rights, we 
will not believe that failure and disaster await 


us. It is impiety, ingratitude, infidelity, of the | 
Let us be faithful, and | 


worst kind to think so. 
our progress, our career, our destiny, will be as 


even think. 





BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY or CHURCHES 


We attended the anniversary of the Benev- 


olent Fraternity of Churches on Thursday , 


evening of last week, [t was a most interes. 
ting meeting; the services were 
with prayer by Mr. Robbins. 
excellent report was read by the Secretary, Mr. 
Rogers. It was very satisfactory, showing 
that the association has met with much success, 
and is increasing. in usefulness aud efficiency. 
Its ministers are every where weicome—their 
labors are blessed and abundant. They are 
gradually extending their operations, and car- 


opened 


rying comfort, peace, and improvement, into | 


into the dark and desolnte places of the city. 
Appropriate and impressive addresses were 
then made by G. 8. Hillard Esq, Rev. Dr 
Channing, Hon. Richard Fletcher, Rev. Mr 
Peabody of Portsmouth, Rev. Mr Lothrop, and 
Rev, Mr Gannett. We wish our readers could 
have the benefit of the remarks made, and the | 
thoughts suggested, by each of these gentle- 
men—this, however, is a labor we shal! not 
attempt, and most certainly should fail in, if we 
did.—Christ and Christianity, in connexion with 
the unfortunate and poor, are a fruitful theme for 
meditation, Does he not now, as he did while 
on earth, heal the sick? Who are those seen 
entering the abodes, and watching by the beds 
of pain and disease? Are they not the fullow- 
ers of Jesus? He now feeds the hungry, 
clothes the naked. It is the beneficent power 
of his spirit and example, that rears our Hospi- 
tals and endows our Asylums. 
phatically the Saviour of the poor—he is their 
only, and their allsufficient hope. If their bur- 


dens are ever removed, it is he that must do it. } 


It ishe alone, that can elevate them into 
consideration and respect. Inthe light of time, 
there is a yast difference between the different 
portions of society, the poor and the rich; the 
ignorant and enlightened, 
eternity, of a common, immortal destiny, these 
differences and distinctions vanish. They 
appear but as little specks floating in an ocean 
oflight, dark streaks on a bright smiling, bound- 


face of a restless stream, that is bearing us all 


enlarged by these grand conceptions, poverty 


and riches, hovels and palaces, shackles and | 


sceptres, appear, if not absolutely of none, cer- 


plating men, it sees only beings endowed with 
4 portion of eternity, who shall live after the 











by moral influence, the force of truth, the author- 
ity of principle, right and justice, the being and 


and died. 


Afterward an : 


} in these dead waters, 


I 


| councils—of responsibility-e!one to the head of 


Jesus is em- | icism, We wish ovr brethren would think of 


But in the light of} 


less heaven ; like bubbles thrown on the sur- 





We wish that al! sects may engage in this 


ucation, we cannot expect striking, visible 
* results, 


The effects of Christianity on them 
~ must be unseen and uncertain, But when she 
goes down to the dark places of sin and wretch. 
edness, raises up the fallen, redeems the de. 


praved, casts out demons, and puts right mindel 


into the morally insane—it is then the blind 
and sceptical, must see and reverence in her the 
wisdom of God, and the power of God unto sal- 
vation, 


Ip conclusion we will only say, we look on! 


the interest felt in the spiritual] wants and eleva. 
tion of the poor, the unfortunate and the suffer. 
ing, as an evidenee and promise of a farther and 
deeper developement, of the spirit and energy 
of Christ, and his religion. 





The following communication, will, probably, 
, be read with considerable interest. It may be 
the English Church, and some other protestant 
sects, have reason to fear the assaults of Cath- 
olics. ‘There is so much in the spirit and prin- 
ciples common to both, there may be some dan- 
ger, they will meet together and ‘kiss each 


; other.’ Their pretensions and systems, are bas- 
certain, as happy, as glorious, as we can ask or . 


ed on the seme kind of ideas and sentiments, 
| and they, therefore, present to each other ma- 
| ny points of sympathy and attraction. The pa- 
 pist finds much among the protestant heretics, 
he must respect, and on which he can rear not 
very unreasonable hopes. [f we could be per- 
suaded to give up the precious mental freedown 
wherewith Christ has made us free, we strongly 
suspect, we sliould not stup till we got to Rome, 
did reverence to his holiness, and sat down qui- 
etly under the shadow of his old throne, There 
is much probability that every plant will grow 
to seed, and streams will flow on till they reach 
the ocean. It is very easy to show the weak- 
ness and absurdity of many of the details, tras 
ditions and ceremonies of Catholicism ; but we 
have frequently thought, that some of our good 
friends must feel somewhat inefficient while at- 
tempting to assail its. foundations, its essential 
ideas, 

We have no fear, however, that any num- 
bers of our people will beled away. It is mor- 
ally impossible. All the tendencies and influ- 
ences of our times, country, government and 
convictions, are directly opposed to a re-baptism 
Least of all do we fear 
that Unitarians can be converted into papists, 
It would indeed be a new creation. We should 
as soon expect to see the plants of the tropics 
blooming around the north pole. We consid- 
er the inculcation of our principles, the duty of 
private judgement, of obeying reason, con- 
science, God—and not map, nor traditions, nor 


the Church, as the only ones tliat can fearless- 
ly, unobstructedly and: successfully, meet and 
beat down the claims and pretensions of Cathol- 


these things. If they fear—the fear probably 
Springs from a latent consciousness of fhe 
weakness ond defects of their own systems. i 
protestants had been true to their own princ- 
ples they would not now, at. this Jate day, be 


' under the necessity of contending against the 


encroachments of popery. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBsSE:SVER. 


The attention of Protestant Christians in 

- Europe seems to be particularly direced, at the 
present time, to the recent manifeastions of the 

spirit of the Jesuits, which has revived within a 

few years, is as active, though Iss publickiy, as 


y ; 7 ii as ti : ? 
into the presence of our Judge. Toa mind{ done an”, Centuries ago: and the demonstrs- 


tions among the Jews, of movsments, and views, 
indicating uncommon religous inquiry, and a 
dispositon to return to the ‘and of their remote 
progenitors, 

The subject, first intimated, excites great ir- 
terest, and no little anxi¢ty, among the members 
of the church of. England. Formerly, and for 


two centuries past, the English episcopal 
hierarchy was more éisposed to tolerate, if not 
to unite with Catholics than with dissenters. 
And it was eviden, to al} intelligent observers, 
that there were far more points of agreement 
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2 ARNE IE TS OT 


between the forms and ceremonies end clerical 
grades of the established church of England and | 
of the Romish religion, than between the former | 
end the dissenters of al] descriptions. 

The prelates and the fay members of the Eng: | 
lish established church were more ready, gener- | 
ally, to ayrologise for the Roman Catholics, than 
for such as have become more reformed. The} 
latter have been censured as levellers and dis. | 
organizers, and schismatics, while much re- 
spect and deference have been shown to the | 
ancient church, and for its venerable forma and | 
ceremonies. The last London Quarterly, con: | 
ducted, as is well known, by high churchmen, | 
has sounded the alarm in England, with intent 
it shall be heard through Protestant Europe, in 
consequence of recent movements and measures 
and declarations among the Roman prelates. 
It is asserted, that for more than twenty years, 
the intolerant spirit of papacy has been engaged 
in preparing the priests of that connexion for | 
united action, in oppesition to all Protestanis, 
and for making converts to and increasing the 
power of the Romich church; that the order of 
the Jesuits has been revived, and favored by 
the Pope and the college of Cardinals; and | 
have been honored and employed in spreading | 
catholicism acccrding to their ancient opinions | 
and views, Several Remish bishops and arch- | 
Wishops in Protestant Prussia have been de- | 
t .ted in fomenting opposition.to the laws of 
that country, which ace favorable to the Pro- 
Yestant interest ; and charged with teaching the 
odious and daagerous doctrine, that no faith is 
to be kept with heretics—-and that the commands 
and will of the Pope are of superior obligation | 
to Those of the true monarch or ruler -of the | 
country where they may be. The king allows 
of the marriage of Catholics and Protestants, | 
but forbids the Romish priest to require, as the | 
Pope has ordered, that the children should be all 
educated in the Catholic faith. The archbishop | 
of Cologne has conmanded the priest to obey | 
the Pope, and not the king; and to require an| 
oath, before marriage, that the children shall be } 
so educated. But we cannot enter into details. | 
It is enowgh to state, that the London Quarter- | 
ly ig apprehensive of more formidable action | 
against the Protestant church and cause from 
the Roman Catholics, than has been known since 
the time of James If. We might ask what are 
the signs, in this respect, in the United States ? | 
If Protestant watchmen in this country have not | 
cause for vigilant observation, we acknowledge, | 
that vain fears have sometimes disturbed our | 
imagination. Roman Catholic opimons are the | 
same they were three and five centuries ago: | 
and the principles of the Jesuits are dangerous 
to every existing kingdom or government in 
Christendom, which does not acknowledge the | 
supremacy of the Pope, both in temporals and in | 
spirituals. Dissenters of every character must 
rejoice to learn that intelligent men in the | 
English church are awake on this great subject. 

The other subject referred to, does not in- | 
deed, excite alarm, and may serve to enkindle 
faith and hope, ‘The Jews are said to be more 
ready than formerly to converse with Christians, 
in many parts of Europe; to express doubts / 
as to whether the Messiah has not appeared, 
anc they knew him not; to read the gospels ; 
and that many have set their faces to remove 
to the holy land, and there remain, seeking the 
favor of Jehovah the God of their fathers, and | 
to wait for further communications from above, 
A spirit of religious enquiry has become greatly 
manifested among them, within a few years ; 
their minds are opening to the light; and if | 

Cliristians will treat them with more candor, | 
and kindness it may serve gradually to remove | 
the veil from their hearts, and one stumbling- | 
block which hae long laid in thoir way. 

There are supposed to be nearly two mil- | 
lions of Jews in Europe; and they find more | 
kindness from Protestants at present, than from | 
Catholics. Societies have been formed by | 
Protestants, for the religious benefit and the} 
conversion of that people to whom blindness has | 
happened in part. Many of them listen and) 
read, and show the unsettled state of their | 
minds. ‘They are evidently more anxious, than | 
formerly, to know why the Messiah does not 
come; or whether indeed, he has not already | 
appeared, A large numberof well-educated 
Jews have embraced the Christian faith, and ad- 

mitted that Jesus was the Messiah, within | 
twenty or thiity years. The spirit of inquiry | 
is not confined to those of any particular part of | 
the world. [In Asia, as well as in Europe, they | 
row discover more anxiety, than at any past} 
era, to examine intothe Christian Scriptures, 
and to learn the evidences in favor of Jesus of 
Nazareth as the anoinled one of God, Their} 
long dispersion leads them to reflect more close- 
ly on their condition. They believe in the 
promises of Moses and the prophets—that they 
are to be restored to Judea, and that they are to 
be blest and prospered under the reign of the 
Messiah. Is he then yet to appear, or, are they 
to be converted to his holy religion, and ta live 
under its mild sway, in the land of their| 
fathers ? 

These are no ordinary indications of great 
changes in the Christian world. And they just- | 
ly challenge the attention and consideration of | 
the intelligent believer in Jesus Christ, The | 
evidences of Christianity, as a supernatural re- | 
lizion, are numerous, and abundantly'satisfactory | 
to” the careful examiner of them. But many 
still remain in doubt and skepticism. The ful- 
fiiiuent of prophecies is probably to be the 
means of removing such doubts. The history 
and condition of the Jews for seventeen centu- 
ries afford proofs of the truth of the predictions 
recorded in the ancient Hebrew and Christian 
books. Tbey must also arrest the attention and | 
excite the more careful inquiry of the philoso- 
pher. 

The gross and corrupting errors of the po- 
pish system cannot long continue to prevail, ir 
this age of inquiry, of light and of reason. Aud 
the effurts now made to restore that religion, on 
the ruins of Protestantism, are utterly vain and 
hopeless, in the view of every impartial observer 
of the present times, That system was upheld 
by ignorance. Knowledge and learning are 
fatal to it—and these are spreading and in- 
creasing; and the darkness has fled before 
them; and plans of darkness, which will not 
bear the light, can never be accomplished. 
‘ Deus quos perdere vult, priug dementat. If 
under the favor and by the encouragement of 
Protestants, the Jews are enabled or induced to 
settle in the holy land, and led to embrace the 
gospel, it wilf be for the glory of each; for the 
triumph both of Protestantism and Christianity. 

B. 


























Rev. Davip Lamson has asked and obtain- 
eda dismission from the Pastoral care of the 
First Congregational Church and Society in 
Berlin. 
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CHRISTIAN COURTESY, 

The Unitarian] Congregational Society io 
Medficld being about to ercct a new Church 
on the site of the old one, are left temporarily 
without a place of worship, The Baptist Sdci- 
ety in that place have generously offered to 
them the use of their Church on the Sabbath 
at the hours not interfering with their own regu- 
lar services. Such acts of courtesy deserve to be 
noticed as marking the advance of Christian 
liberality. A similar favor wag lately bestowed 
by the Unitarian Society at East Cambridge 
on the Baptists, while rebuilding their church, 

Rev. Mr Robinson, we understand, will be 
installed at Medfield as soon as the Church is 
completed, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, &c. 

The Scriptures at Odessa.—We propose to give, 
as opportunity occurs, a condensed view of the mis- 
sionary efforts of Christians of different sects, through- 
out the work. 

In South Russia and Moldavia there are about 
100,000 German settlers, mostly Protestants. We 
understand, by late accounts, that an unusual relig- 
ious interest has been awakened among them. Mr 
Schaufler, a German missionary at Odessa, has re- 
ceived a quantity of German bibles from the Ameri- 
can Bib'e Society, all of which have boen distribut- 
ed at Odessa and the adjacent region. The pros- 
pect now is, we are told that many thousand bibles 
will be wanted for that region, and an application for 
them will be made both to the American and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 


ant of the Bible in Persia.— A missionary in 
Persia (Dr Grant) states that among the sect of 
Christians called Nestorians in that country, thers 
has been found but one bible in a population of twen- 
ty thousand souls. ; 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CASE AT 
PHILADELPHIA, 


new school has obtained a verdict in its favor. 


The Charge of the Court and the Verdict of the 
Jury.—Before the opening of the Court this morning 
the U. 8. District Court room was packed, I should 
say, as full as it could be, but that a few more did 
actually find ingress alter the arrival of the Judge. 
Many who sought, however, could not press them 
selves into the dense mass. All who had been in 
Court during any part of the progress of the trial 
seemed anxious to catch the words from his Honor— | 
which were regarded as to be the decisive audit of 


social virtues of Mrs H, it is sufficient to say, that / nor of 
they drew and strongly attached to her, a large cir- , laration to this effect :— 
cle of relatives and friends, who knew well how '© | ttement. by 
estimate them, and justly appreciate her worth, in 

the various situations, and extensive sphere of active . 
and important duties, in which she sustained the re- 

lations of a wife und mother, daughter and sister ; 
Christian, neighbor, and friend. 

But her example as a Christian, claims our prin- 
cipal attention. The religion of Jesus was with her 
a subject of deep solicitude ; of abiding and practical 
interest. She loved its exercises and duties. And 
sho was so happy as to have her husband interested _ 
and associated with herin these exercises and duties. 
In this great and important interest for themselves 
and their children, they ‘ were of one heart and one 
soul.’ United in their affectionate care and anxiety 
for the moral and spiritual welfare of their children 
(a numerous, young, and rising family) they were 
serious and constant, and their children with them 
(as far as was consisteut with other duties) in their at- 
tendance upon the services of the sanctuary. No 
trifling circumstances, no ordinary excuses, could 
prevent them from giving their presence and infl u- 
ence to the encouragement of religion and support 
of its instilutions, in the observance of its ordinances 
and worsbip. 

It must be said of Mrs H, that her most intimate, 
Christian associations were those of the Unitarian 


hegotiation between the 


pal or 


attempt to disturb yy urms the said Province, inthe 
Possession of the Madawaska settlements, or to at- 
‘empt to interrupt (be usual communications be- 
_, tween that Province and Her Majesty’s Upper Prov- 
inces ; and that he is willing io the mean time, to 
" Teave the question of possession and jurisdiction as 


' ing, in fact, possession of a part of said territory, and 
the Government of Maine denying her right to such 
Possession ; and the State of Maine holding in faet, 
Possession of another portion of the same territory, to 
which her right is denied by Great Britain. 

With this understanding the Governor of Maine 
will, without unnecessary delay, #ithdraw the 
Military 
territory—leaving only, under a Land Agent, a smal 
civil posse, arwed or unarmed, to protect the timber 
recenily cut, and to prevent future depredations. 

Reciprocal assurances of the foregoing friendly 
character having been, through the undersigned, in- 
terchanged, all danger of cellision between the im- 
mediate parties te the controversy will, be at once 
removed, and time allowed the United States and 
aoe Britain to settle amicably the great question of 

mits, 

The undersigned has much pleasure in renewing 
to His Excellency, Major General Sir John. Harvey 








\ and communion, any, who should give visible evi- 
It will be seen trom the following article that the | dence, by an avowal of their belief in Jesus as the | 
Son of God, and by their life and conversation, that | 

} 


| practical. 





the great questions at issue in this case. 

The charge was a distinct and lucid statement of 
the law on the points which his Honor considered } 
applicable to the case—anid occupied about one hour | 
and a quarter in the delivery. During this period, 
the mass of intelligent countenances which filled | 
the room, marked by deep and varying emotions, as 
the several points were distinctly presented in the | 


clear and decisive tones of the Judge, was an object | ©¢ 


, same is my brother and sister and mother,’ 


| was devoted to (Jod, to religion, to her friends. 


the assuratices of his ancient high consideration and 
respect. WINFIELD SCOTT. 


To a copy of the foregoing, Sir John Harvey an- 
nexed the following :— ate See 


faith ; or more properly of that faith, which, in its 
apirit and practical effects, is appropriately termed 
Libefal. To these associations, she was firmly and | 


strongly attached. No inducement or persuasion, ' The undersigned Major Genéral Sir John Herve 
could deter her from encouraging and sustaining Lieut. Governor of her Britannic Majesty’s Seanbnas 
them with the whole weight of her iafluence and © of New Brunswick, having received a proposition 
example. It was the desire of her heart, her spirit Rai te te Rw of oe United 
and life, as far as was practicable, to koow no dis- hereby, on Li pert,: signifies sis aibertandar tat 
tinction of sect or name; to encourage union among , 


acquiescence therein. 
all Christians, and especially among those whoare) — Sir John Harvey renews with great pleasure to 
connected as members of the same family, by the | 


Major General Scott, the assurances of his warmest 
strong and tender ties of -nature and affection, She | personal consideration, regard and respect. 
had no sympathy with the peculiar views or exclu- | 


J. HARVEY. 
Government House, Fredericton, 

sive claims of a particular faith or church, which, by New Brunswick, March, 23, 1839. 
its terms of admission and invitation toa participation | Toa paper containing the note of Gen. Scott and 
of the holy supper, could exclude from its privileges | the acceptance ot Si- John Harvey, Gov. Fairfield 

annexed his acceptance in these words :— 

Executive DepatMenr, 
Augusta, March 25, 1839. ‘2 

The undersigned, Governor of Maine, in consider- 
ation of the foregoing, the exigency for calling out 
the troops of Maine having ceased, has no hesitation 
in signitying his entire acquiescence in the proposi- 
tion of Major General Scott. . 

The undersigned has the honor to tender to Major 
General Scott, the assurance of his high respect and 
esteem. JOHN FAIRFIELD. 

We learn that Gen. Scott has interehanged the 
acceptance of the Governor and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, and also that Governor Fairfield immediately is- 


they were sincere disciples of the Savior. 

The character of her religion, was serious, hum- 
ble, and unpretending; expansive and charitable, 
and at the same time, firm, decided, experimental, 
Her life was a practical and happy illus- 
tration of the truth of Jesus, when he spoke of thore, 
whom he regarded as members of his family, his 
nearest relatives and friends; when ‘ he stretched | 
forth his hand toward his disciples and said, behold | inset andibse sbeoiline: she: teepe- oft Siddae ent tir 'ex: 
iny mother and my brethren; for whosoever shall | ganizing the civil posse that is to be continued, for 


do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the | the tine, in the disputed territory. The troops in 
this town will also be immediately discharged. 





Embarkation of Missionaries.—Thé Rev. Ozro 
French and lady, Rev. David W. Hume and lady, 
Rev. Ebenezer Bargess and lady, and Miss Cynthia 
Farrar, embarked trom this port yesterday, in the 


W e approach towards the close of that life, ‘which 
The ' 


ntre of her affections, and of her constant, benign, 


for a painter’s pencil,—not for my pen, to describe. | and cheering influence, was her own family. But, brig Waverley, Capt Ward, for Bombay.--They go out 


The first apparent breathing, or sensivle change | uch asshe loved her family,she loved her God 
| of the position of an auditor in the house, was at the 


} 
moment when, having succinctly stated the great | 


points in the history of the Presbyterian ae 
from 1753 to 1887, including its plans of correspond- 


' under the cirection of the American Board, as a re- 
inforcement to the Bombay Mission. 

The embarkation took place at Phillips’s wharf, 
where a great concourse of people was assembled to 
witness the farewell exercises, which commenced at 


and Savior more. Many and strong were the ties | 
which bound her to earth; but she was ready to give , 
up all in submission to the will of Heaven. By the 


ence with * cognate bodies,’ and particularly the | occurrence of a sudden and unexpected change in‘ @ quarter betore 12 o’clock.—Rev. Mr. Burgess, one 


* plan of union’ of 1801, and having intimated, though | 
uncourteous to do so, it was within the power of the | 
Assembly to abrogate that plan, the Judge announc 
ed in strong and emphatic tones, that the excinding 
acts of the Assembly of 1837, were utterly unconsti- 
tutional and void. 

In the subsequent progress of the charge. the 
Judge stated distinctly the points set up by the Re- 
lators in relation to the organization of 1838—and 








; Of the missionaries, made a short, manly and highly 


Bronswick a correspending pacific dec- 


That in the hope of a speedy and satisfactory set- 
€ Governinents 
of the United States and Great Britain, of the, prineé- 
boundary question between the State of Maine 
and the Province of New Brunswick, it is not the | 
intention of the Governor of Maine, without renew- : 
ed instractions from the Legislature of the State, to 


they at present stand ;—that is, Great Britain, hold- | 


. ' eulogium. 
force of the State from the said disputed sions of the Portland Courier ahd the 


there was no obstacle to the smoothing all difficulties, 
and that Vera Cruz would be re-opened to trade. 

By later arrivals the folowing additional particu- 

lars in relation to the between Admiral 
| Baudin and the Mesican Plenipotentiaries have been 
iveceived. The right of trading by retail, formerly 

refused with so much obstinancy by the Mexicans, is 
granted to French subjects by the treaty. - The sum 
0¢ $600,000 is to be paid to the French Government 
;38 compensation of old injuries, besides the indemnity 
, to French subjects who have been driven from the 
|country. These payments are guaranteed by the 
English Minister. 

Mr. Saltonstall’s Speech.—We are much gratified 
to find [says the Salem Gazette,] that the spirit and 
sentiment of Mr. Saltonstali’s speech on the question 
of the Maine Boundary, are attracting an unusual 
degree of attention in the community, and of respect- 
ful notice in the newspapers. Four of the papers 
received from the east and south by the mails of one 

saggy “age referred to it in ternis of high 

e should be glad to the expres- 

ton Journal,’ 

bet we have not room. The ‘ Madisonian,” printed 

iat Washington, in the course of a highty favorable 
editorial notice of the speech says: 

‘ In a moment of inconsiderate cries of ‘ havoc ! and 
let slip the dogs of war,’ itis fetreshing to repose 
upon the reflections of a statesman, * whose mind is 
trrned on peace’—who looks upon-war as the dernier 
| resort of nations, after all efforts to preserve peace by 
manly negotiations, shall have proved vain. 

‘We respect—nay, we venerate the statesman who, 
im a period of excitement, has the firmness to deliber- 
até'upon the invincible basis of facets, and to spread 
before the country in a spirit of cander, the sober 
suggestions of reason and truth.’ 


From Canton.—By the barque Mary Chilton, at 
New York, advices are received to Nov 17. Steam 
navigation was talked of trom Cantor te India. The 
next link will be from Canton to the N. W. coast of 
America, and that would make the circle complete 
when our ratlreads over the Rocky Mountains are 
finished to Oregon, or our ship canal cut through the 
isthmus of Darien. 

The French Exploring frigate Artemise, La Plare, 
which was at New York, has arrived at Canton, and 
the officers were treated with more than usual dis- 
tinction, being suffered to go up to the city in inside 
chop boats. , 

During the Eclipse of the moon, Oct 3d, which last- 
ed over two hours, the Chinese, with innumerabl> 
gongs and other instruments, attempted to prevent 
the celestial dog from swallowing the moon, and 
succeeded in driving him off his prey sometime after 
midnight.— Transcript. 











March 19th have been received. 

Lord Glenelg, Colonial Secretary has resigned his 
office. His resignation appears to have been receiv- 
ed in silence, and to have excited no particular no- 
tice from his brother Peers. 


Lord Durham’s report on Upper Canada, is pub- 
lished in the London Morning Chronicte, of the 9th 
ult, and occupies nearly half a double sheet. 


The Wesleyan Centenary subscription exceeded 
£135,000, or $599,400, at the close of January. 


The Roman Catholics are about to build a magnif- 
icent churcH at Manchester, at the cost of $30,000. 


By hate arrivais it appears that Lord Normanby 
had been appointed Secretary of the British Colonial 
departinent, in place of Lord Glenelg, resigned. 


The question on Corn laws was the great subject 
which chiefly agitated the public in England, and 
it was discussed with great warmth and zealin the 
papers on both sides. _ The discussion of the subject 
was to open ia the House of Lords, on the 12th, 
on & motion by Lord Brougham, for witnesses to be 
examined at the bar onthe subject. The London 
Morning Herald of the 28th, says, in referemce to the 
subject : 

‘The present week may, hereafter be deemed 


England.—By late arrivals, English accounts to 


her situation a few weeks before ber death, she af- 
tectionately took leave of her family, commending 
them with a blessing to God, and expecting that the | 
time of ber departure was near. From this time, jn . 
the full exercise of her reason, and without extreme 

suffering, she conversed treely with her friends, giv- 

ing direction and advice respecting every thing, of 


those alleged on the other hand by the Defendants, | . hich she wished them to be mindful, and-exhibit- | 


and the particulars-in which they contradicted each | 
other, wherein he told the Jury that they must find | 


the facts—that if they believed that the Moderator | pations of the 


and Clerks ef the Assembly for 1837—-acting in the 
incipient steps for the organization of the Assembly | 
of 1838—were acing in pursnance of plan. conce 
and conspiracy——to carry out the acts of 1837, an 
thereby affect the organization of an unlawful As- 


ing even to the last, the clearest and happiest antici- 
rest and felicity of heaven. 
Not many days before her death, in speaking of 


her daughter, who was rapidly dectining, she ob- 
served, wat she Had veen wa pleasant Culta, Uratthere 


~ 


| might be a momentary separation, but they should 


sembly, by the rejection of members who had a con- | soon meet again. The daughter soon followed. And 


stitutional right to participate, and that on the other 


| hand, those who were called the new school party | 


in this case, effected the organization which met af- 
terwards in the First Church, were acting openly in | 


it may justly be said of her, that, from her carly 
childhood, she was remarkable for seriousness anc 
candor, for her calm and equable temper, her sense 


resistance of these unconstitutional measures, de- | o{ propriety, her innocent and amiable manners. A! 


signing not to secede from the Church, but toorgan- 
ize the Assembly of that Church on its true and con- 
stitutional basis, affording all commissioners present 
an opportunity to understand their object, and to par- 
ticipate in their votes if they had chosen to do so, 
and that the essential questions put to the house | 
were reversed to allow an opportunity for negatives 


home and abroad, in the district school and the Sun. 
day school, and indeed in every situation, she was 
uniformly the same, exemplifying a maturity of un- 
derstanding, and faultlessness of disposition and char- 
acter, rarely to be seen in one of her age. A judic- 


memorable in the social history of England. In the 
House of Lords, tonight, will be witnessed the partial 
developement of the most formidable conspiracy that 
has ever been organized fer the purpose of subverting 
at one blow, the whole industrial arrangements of a 
mighty country—as well as for the purpose of con- 
Bae eee UE Pau ReUe oP Sa "govern: 
ment.’ 


The London correspondent of the Edinburgh Ob- 
server gives the following as the outline of the plan 
which the government—indirectly, through a confi- 
dential supporter in the House of Commons—intends 
to bring forward on the subject of the corn law. 

That wheat shall be imported ata fixed duty of 
103 per quarter for the first year; 9s for the second ; 
8s for the third; 7s for the fourth; 6s for the fifth ; 
and 5s for the sixth year, after the law has passed ; 
and then having a permaneat fixed duty of 5s per 
quarter. 


appropriate address tothe spectators. The Waverley 
Jeft the wharf at half past 12 o'clock, with every 
prospect of a happy voyage.— Salem Gazette. 


Burnings on the Northern Frontier.—Gov. Sew- 
ard of New York, has issued a proclamation, offering 
a reward of one hundred dollars for the detection of 
any person concerned in tin rellin 
A barne end etirer oo aan Caled eens 
on the frontier of the State. Accounts from the 
frontier state, that twenty buildings have been burnt, 
chiefly in Chainplain and Odeltown. 


The New York Canal Commissioners have fixed 
the 10th inst, for the opening of the navigation on the 
eanala.of that State. 


The English Steamers.—We learn from good au- 
thority, that the Liverpool! and Great Western are 
the only steamers whith are expected toply between 
Great Britain and the United States.—The British 
Queeo, heretofore expected to leave in April, would 
not be ready until autumn. The Royal William has 
been withdrawn from the route, and now plies be- 
tween Dublin and Bordeaux. 


The Canals and Rai! Roads are in full operation 
between this place and Philadelphia, and Pittsburg. 
The different lines of freight and packet boats are in 
complete trim, after a thorough overbauling during 
the winter, and are all ready and anxious to accom- 
modate customers. We hear the ‘ merry boatman’s 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society will be held 
by permission of Providence, the present year, in 
Charlestown on the last Wednesday in April, the 
24th preximo. The Society will meet for business 
‘at the Boylston chapel near Rev. Dr. Walker's 
church, at 10 A. M.; and public religious services 
will be attended in Dr. Walker’s church at half past 


tious friend once said of ber,‘ she always appeared 


horn,” at all hours of the day and night, giving a sure 





—then that body which elected these Relators, 
Trustees, &c. were the General Assembly, and their 


verdict would be for the Relators, otherwise for the | her yiews and feelings in regard to her situation, 


Defendants. 

The Jury were absent about an hour, when they 
returned with a Unanimous Verdict for the Relators. 
—N. Y. Jour. Com. 

Ata meeting for prayer and consultation ef a num- 
ber of ministers, elders and members of the old 
school party, held at the Education rooms in Phila- 
delphia, on the 26th inst. after the announcement of 
the verdict, the following resolutions were adopted, 

1. Resolved, That in the judgment of this meeting, 
the course of legal proceedings thus far had, (although 
a verdict has been obtained against us) suggests noth- 
ing which ought in the slightest degree to modify 





the oft repeated and fully determined purposes of 
our Churches, Presbyteries, and General Assembly, | 
to maintain the’ doctrines and order of our Church | 
inviolate. 

2. Kesolved, That in the judgment of this meeting 
a full and able delegation to the next General As- 
sembly is a matter of great and vital importance, as 
questions may be submitted to the consideration of 
our Supreme Julicatory, which may involve the 
highest and dearest interests of the Church. 

8. Resolved, That we cheerfully commit the 
Presbyterian Church, with al! her interests, to her 
Great and Adorable Head, in confidence, that he 
will bring her out of all her trials, purified, and pre- 
pared increasingly to glorify his Great Name. 

The N. Y. Observer says—that the votes on the 
resolutions was unanimous; and that the number of 


persons present at the meeting was only 28. 








OBITUARY. 











FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


MRS MARTHA HEYWOOD AND MISS MA- 
RIA ALICIA HEYWOOD. 


Died in Westford, February 8, Mrs Martha Hey- 
wood, wife of Mr Levi Heywood, aged 50, and Feb. 
9th, Maria Alicia Heywood, daughter of Mrs H. 
aged 14. ‘ 

By the death of Mrs H. an important vacancy is 
felt by her family, and by all her social and Christian 
connexions. And it is thought that some notice ol 
her character, aud of the circumstances of her death, 
would be acceptable to her friends and acquaintance, 
and useful to others, as an example, worthy of re- 
membrance and imitation. 

In her family, she was affectionate, kind, and at- 
tentive ; cheerful, yudicious, and exemplary; indeed 
all that her husband, children, and friends could ex- 
pect or desire. It has often been remarked, that, by 
the influence and example of the parents, and by the 
reciprocal affection and kindness, interest and duties 
of parents and children, this was a peculiarly wnited 
and hoppy family. By. the favor ol a kind Provi- 
dence, for more than twenty years, they had been 
blessed with almost uninterrupted health, until the 
commencement of the illness of this mother and 
daughter, whose loss is deeply felt, and who closed 
life so near together in all the calmness of Christian 





consolation, peace, and hope. Of the domestic and 


Her father wishing to know presage of a large amount of toils for the ensuing 
business season. 

The TRAVEL upon the Rail Roads and Canals has 
commenced in great earnest. The different lines of 
stages, cars, and packet boats, leaving Harrisburg 
since the opening of the navigation, have not carried 
less than 200 passengers per day.— Harrisburg Re- 


porter. 


Mezxico.—The New Orleans Louisianian of March 
18th gives the following news. 

By the arrival of the brig Atar Gull (formerly the 
Iturbide) we have received news from Vera Cruz 
some days later than that brought by the Walter. 
The Atar Gull formerly belonged to the Mexican 
Navy, was captured by the French at San Juan dé 
Ulloa, and was given up by Admiral Baudin, 

The most important portion of her news is the ar- 
rival at Vera Cruz ef two diplomatic agents, General 
Guadaloupe Victoria and Manuel Gorostisa, charged 
by the Mexican Government to treat with Admiral 
Baudin on the cessation cf hostilities. As soon as the 
latter beard of their arrival at Vera Cruz, he left 
x i Anton Lizardo for that place in the trigate ki : 
he was received at Vera Cruz with a salute from the 

INTELLIGENCE, cannon on the forts. The Mexican envoys, Admiral 
————— —_——— Baudin, and the English Ambassador, Mr Packen- 
ham repaired on board the English frigate La Pique 
to discuss the basis of the proposed treaty. 


to love what is good.’ 


said to her the morning she died, Maria, are you con- 
scious that you love God? She replied, ‘Ll ought te 
love him, and 1 hope | do.” At times she suffered 
much; death was a welcome messenger. The 
thought of his near approach, was relief and comfort. 
Awiable in life and death, she bas left an example 
for her young companions as well as others, to think 
of, to remember, and closely to imitate. 

Calm and quiet was the descent of this mother and 
daughter to the land of silence, ‘ the lana of dark- 
ness and the shadow of death.” They were pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death were not long sep 
arated. Their end was peace. Their memory i- 
blessed. Their earthly home wasa bappy one; but 
they have gone toa better and happier, the home of 
the blessed. 
lita! 
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Important from Maine.—Thie Boston Daily Ad. 
vertiser of the 28th ult says,—‘by the Eastern mail of 
last evening, we have received the following, which 
we copy from the Augusta Tri-weekly Journal. It 
puts an end for the present to all hostile measures on 
the frontier, and sets at rest all questions of con- 
troversy, until further instructions shall be re- 
ceived from the British Government. The troops of 
Maine will of course immediately return to their , 
homes. Maj. Gen. Scott seems to have acted in this | 
affuir in the capacity of mediator.’ 





Head Quarters, Eastern Division, U.S. Army, 
Augusta, Me., March 21, 1839. 

The undersigned, a Major General in the Army ot 
the United States being specially charged with main- | 
taining the peace and safety of their entire Northern, 
and Eastern frontiers, having cause to apprehend a 
collision of arms between the proximate forces of } 
New Brunswick and the State of Maine on the Dis- 
puted Territory which is claimed by both, has the 
honor, in the sincere desire of the United States to 
preserve the relations of peace and amity with Great 
Britain—relations which might be much endangered 
by such untoward collision—to invite from His Ex- 
cellency Major General Sir John Harvey, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, &c. &c.—a general declaration to this 
effect. ; 

That it is not the intention of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Her Britannic Majesty’s Province of New 
Brunswick, under the expected renewal of negotia- 
tions between the Cabinets of London and Washing- 
ton on the subject of the said disputed territory, 
without renewed instructions to that effect from his 
Government, to seek to take Military possession of 
that territory, or to seek by Military force to expe! 
therefrom the armed Civil posse, or the troops of 
Maine. 

Should the undersigned have the honor to be fa- 
vored with such declaration or assurance to be by 
him communicated to his Excellency the Governor 
of the State of Maine, the undersigned does not in 
the least doubt that he would be immediately and 
fully authorized by the Governor of Maine to com- ’ 
municate to His Excellency, the Lieutenant Gover- 


} Prices trom 12 to 50 dollars each, 


centres.—From 30 to 50 dollars each. 
black.— Prices trom 12 to 25 dollars, each, 


each. 
‘at any previous season. ; 
vited to examine this assortment. 


suitable for Travelling Habits. 
Ele. 


plain and figured. 





2.P.M. Attendance of all the members is particu- 


larly desired. 
1. Winper, Recording Secretary, 
: Concord, March 29, 1839. Bt 


MARRIAGES. 

















In this city, on Wednesday evening, by Rev. R 
A Johnson, Mr Aaron W. Wight Jr., of the firm of 
Denton ‘and Wight, to Miss Louisa A. Bonney, 
datrghter of Mr Lebbeus Bonney. 

In this. city, on Sunday, morning, by Rev. Mr 
Young, Mr Charles B. Kingman to Miss Sarah E, 
Whitmarsh ; Mr Thomas Orrall to Miss Susan Wil- 
cutt. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr Lothrop, Mr Richard N. 
Berry to Miss Margaret A. Heussler: Mr Euclid B. 
Honghton to Miss Catharine B. Blaney. 

In Charlestown, Mr Jotham Johnson, jr. to Miss 
Elizabeth R. Stowell. 


— 








DEATHS. 


In this city,on Friday 30th ult., Mr Stilman Wor- 
cester, 35; Miss Augusta Fo le, 23; Mrs Sarah 
Pease, 83; Mrs Phebe, relict of Mr-Adam Smith, 72; 
Mrs Mary E. Keating, 47; Mrs Amanda J., wife of 
Thomas H. Danforth, 28; Mr William Callender, 
83, a soldier of the revolution; Mr Henry Phillips, 

















We have good reason to inler, trom the tenor of | son of Mr John L. Phillips, 24. 
semi-offical letfers brought by the Atar Gull, that | 


In Cambridgeport, Miss Mary E Dodge 23. 


LARGE STOCK OF NEW SHAWLS, SILK GOODS, MOUSELAINE DE LAINES, &c, 


gE. F. NEWHALL, 


179 Washington street,.......Boston, 
Has received an elegant assortment of SPRING GOODS, among which are 


Rich French Cashmere SHAWLS, with new medallion, harlequin, rose and wreath patterns; on 
fawn, drab, green, blue, salmon, brown, scarlet, bird of paradise, jet, blue-black, and white grounds.— 


Extra French Thibet Long Shawls, very rich and heavy borders, with black, green, red and white 


India Camel’s hair Shawls and Scarfs—various prices, 
Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality—red, black and white. 
English Cashmere and Victoria Shawls, rich and beautiful colors ; on scarlet, fawn, drab, white and 


French Woollen Travelling Shawls, large size and new styles. 
Edinboro’ Shawls, in great variety ; on black, white, green, drab, fawn, slate, red, ash, bird of 
dise, and blue-black grounds; styles similar to the French Cashmeres—Prices trom 4 dollars to 16 dollars 


para- 


“The above make altogether a better assortment of HANDSOME SHA WLS than has been offered 


> Purchasers desirous of obtaining the most Fashionable Styles at the very lowest prices, are in- 


French Embroidered Capes and Collars, best work. 
Alepines, Thibet and Cashmere Cloths, Neapolitans, Cambleteens, Irish Poplins, and other articles 


nt new Mouselaine de Laines and Chalies--white and colored grounds. 

Plain Chalies and Mouselaines ; French Calicoes and Lawns ; Chantilla Lace Veils, some extra large 
and rich; Irish Linens; Linen Sheetings ; Damask Table Cloths and Napkins ; Linen Cambric Handker- 
chiefs; figured and plaided white Cambrics, and Marseilles Quilts. 


SILK GOODS. , 

Rich figured Reps and Pou de Sois, a beautiful assortment of colors and choice styles, some entirely 
new, with two colors; plain Rep and corded Silks—colors blue-black, jet, olive, brown, fawn, ashes of 
roses, and delicate light shades; plain Pou de Sois and Gro de Naples, a similar assortment of colors, va- 
rious prices; plain English Lustrings, all choice colors,a very desirable article, of fine lustre ; double-faced 
Silks, blue-black and colored, large and small figures ; extra super and common jet and blue-black Silks, 


Velvets—Rich French Pelisse Satins, fashionable colors; black India Satins, levantines, Sinchaws, 
and various other descriptions of Silk Goods, making an extensive assortment well worthy the attention of “ 
purchasers who want desirable erticles et les than the usual prices. ly 


mh23 


N’S MAGAZINE.—Thie Genil 

man’s Magazine and Ameriean Monthly Review 
has attained's standing that ensures its continuance 5 
ortion of the press, attest its merits and arit 
Bich monty number contains oth Patapon 
sized octavo pages, and presents more reading matter 
than a volume ofa novel. It ig published at little 
more than bulf:the price of any other Magazine in 
the United’ States, yet contains ag many Original 
Papers as any otifer’ monthly publication.. Wm. E. 
— editor: ’ 

* following distinguished writers fill tHe pa 
- the Gentleman’s Magazine with original contribu. 
ons : 

Prof. Ingraham, Capt. Marryatt, Miss: Catherine 
H. Waterman, Hon. R. T. Conrad,.David Hoffinan;- 
James F. Otic, Mrs Fanny Kemble Butler, Leigh 
Hunt, Morton. M’Michael, © F. Wines, James 
Montgomery, Jéseph C. Neal, N. C. Brooks, Josepir 
Price, Penn Smith, J. Ashbel Green, 


Music, &c: 
One Thousand'Octavo-Pages For $3,00:!° 


Published by. 
WEEKS, JORDAN § CO. 
a6 121, Washington street. 


EW ENGLISH BOOK S;—Bucke on the Beau- 

; ties, Harmonies and Sublimities of .Nature. 3” 
vols, 

Stark’s Element of Natural History. 2 Vols 8ve. 

Pg een eee Poetry. 3 vols. 

ir T. Browne's: a j 

by S. Wilkin. 4 vols, . ne 
=a Romance of Biograppy, by Mrs Jameson: 2 
vols. : 

Dictionary of-. Paintere ptors, 
Architects, a 2 vols. ee ee 

Color as a meane of Art, being amadaptation of the 
experience of Piofessors to the Practice of Amateurs, 
by Frank H Lvol. 

Walker on'Femele Beauty. Yvol. | 

Corpus Poeterum Latinorus, edited by: G. 8. Wal- 
ker. 1 vol. 

Philosophy-of Manulactures, by Dr Ure. 2 ‘vols: 
. — Manufactures of Great Britain, by Dr Ure. 

vols, 

Robinson Crusoe, J.'Major’s edition, illastrated by 
Cruikshank. 2-volee . 
Smith’s Weatthof Nations, by McCullock. 1 vol. 


€. 
This day rsceived andor sale by CHARLES C. 
LITTLE § JAMES BROWN 112 Washington st: 
; april 6 
HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIG- 


ION AND LETTERS. Edited by Rev: C. 
| Palfrey. 

















CONTENTS OF No. I: 
Preface 
Jesus a Manifestation.of The Father 
A Sacramental Thou 
Occupations of the Future Life 
Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard 
God is Love 
‘1 will never leave thee, nor forsake thee’ 
The Wave. From the-German.ol Tiedge 
Selection 
Notices of Books. 
Devotions of the Deaf and Dumb 
Mr Dewey’s Discourses on Coinmerce, Societe 
and Polities 
The Authenticity of the New. Testament 

Intelligence. 

Aggregate meeting of Unitarians in London. 
British afid Foreign Unitarian Association. 
London Domestic Missionary Soeiety, - 
Death of William Roberts 

A departed Minister 

Rev. Willian Adams 

Ordinations, &c. &c. &c. 

The subscribers take pleasure in presenting the 
public with this new Periodical, whieh they believe 
is well calculated to fill a place not.before occupied 
by any of our periodicals ; and’ would respeattully 
solicit the patronage of ‘all friendly to the work, 

The Miscellany is published monthly, in numbers 
of 48 pages beaautilully printed on nesetype, at three 
dollars per annum. 

WILLIAM. CROSBY. & CO. Publishers. 
april 6 118 Washington street. 


EW BOOKS:—Malcom’s-Travelsin South East- 
ern Asia, &c. &e. ' 
Indecision, a Tale of the Far West, and other Po- 


Cts Gy o ee. weevimorts 
American in Paris, by Sanderson. 
Romance of the Harem, by Miss Pardoe. 
Eor sale by JOSEPH. DOWE, 22.Court sireet: 
2 doy 5 ewe nee april 6 
HANNING’S REMARKS, Remarks on the 
Slavery. Questien, in.a Letter-to Jonathan: Phil- 
lip:, Esq. By William E. Channing, 12mo, 91 pages. 
This day published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington Street. April 6. 
INTER STODIES. A iresh cupply of Win- 
ter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, 
wy Mr. Jameson, author of Characteristics of 
romen, &e. Just received and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington street. apr 6 
ROCKINGHAM ACADEMY. 
ept by Mr. 7. P. esc apc of Lexington) 
delightfully and healtifully located in Hamp- 
ton Falls, N. H..40 miles from Boston. Communi- 
cation direct and cheap by eastern railroad: Board 
$1.50 per week ; tuition 93,50 to $4,50 per quarter. 
Summer term begins April I7th. 
Hampton Falls, April 2d, 1889. 


. TO THE LADIES. 

: MISSES HUNT, Femaxre Puysicians, 

would respectfully give notice to the-Ladies of 
Boston and vieinity, that they still continue to: attend 
to all diseases, incidentio the Female frame, at their 
residence, No. 1 Spring Street, corner of Leverett 
Street, Boston, (Mass.) Diseases of children partic- 
ularly attended to: The Patent Medicated Champoo 
Baths will be administered to Ladies. These baths 
are not only.a luxury to persons in health, but a cure 
for many diseases. 

The poe success which-heé attended their treat- 
ment of Diseases, and the propriety of Ladies con- 
sulting one of their own Sex, render any argument ia 
favor of their practice unnecessary. 

Hours for seeing patients from 9 in the morning 
until 6 in the evening. Advice Gratis. jan 19 


PRIVATE SCHOOL IN CHELSBA. 

HE subscriber begs leave to intorm his friends 

and the prblic that he proposes to open a private 

school in Chelsea, in which he will be ready to in- 

struct pupils of both sexes, in the: Aneient and Mod- 

ern languages as well as the various. branches of an 
English Education. 

A few lads can be accommodated with board in 
his own family. The first quarter will commence 
on Monday, April 8th. 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr Tuekerman, 
Rev. Dr Parkman, and Benjamin Shugtleff, M. D. 

ORATIO ALGER. 
march 16 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Refer to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey, J. T. 
Buckingham, J. Livermere, R. M. Hodges, Charles 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the Schoel. 

The Academical Year commences the second 
Monday of September, and consists of four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each, unless the annual. Thanksgiv- 
wy ates the first and second quarters unequally. 

he first three Vacations are one week each ; the 
fourth, five weeks. 
Board &c. for a year, ‘ oe Always 
inter or Spring, in 
one quarter.) Summer or alle 45 J advnce. 
Tuition in oe 5 utaine on and Classical de- 
artment, $6, | @ quarter; er $20, 
ae $55 Ha wb in advance. ie 

Music, with use of Piano, $20 a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught to all the School without addition- 
al charge. 

Any one branch other than Musie, gro a quarter. 
. . Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

Teacher of Music; Charles Zeuner, President of 
the a gs Society, Boston. 

Teacher of Modern Languages, L. de Mariotti, 
University, Parma. 

Teacher of Drawing, Painting, and Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Mrs. Mack. 

Competent Young Ladies assist in various branch- 
es, one of whom, at least resides in the family of the 


Principal. the Q 
™ cK, y rincipal. 
Cambridge, Nov. 10th, 1838. nov 24 
PURE SP M OIL. sat 
[46 stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. ' 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
janls .. ; istf aM 





























Charles P.. Isley, &c.. &e.. With’ Engravings, . 


. | 








POETRY. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


POWER OF RELIGION. 


When life’s tempestuous surges roar, 
And ills on ills combined, 

Aim to engulf ou: dearest hopes, 
Religion calms the mind. 


When fortune’s adverse current rolls, 
And no retreat we find, 

Even then, amidst its lashing waves, 
Religion calms the mind. 


When ruthless death’s relentless grasp 
Has to the tomb consigned 

Our nearest, dearest, firmest triends, 
Religion calms the mind. 


And when in contemplstion’s hour, 
We lay the world behind, 

And eye, remote, the monster’s form, 
Religion calms the mind. 


When fell disease invades, and mocks 
Nature and skill combined, 

While dread eternity ’s in view, 
Religion calms the mind. 





Hail! Heaven-descended, peaceful guest, 
To no one clime confined, 
Most distant tribes seen will exclaim, 
Religion calms the mind. 
A CHRISTIAN. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
HOME OF THE SOUL. 


Where is thy home, immortal soul ? 
Is it where life’s morning broke ? 

Dest thou return to the body’s home 
When that falls before Death’s stroke? 


Is it where the growing mind was formed 
In knowledge and in truth ? 

Is it with a kindred soul, to whom 
Was pledged our love in youth? 


Oh is it in our native land, 

*Neath childhood’s joyous skies, 
Or is at in the busy throng 

Where manhood’s treasure Hes. 


Oh is in the forest’s glory ? 
Or in the desert’s gloom ? 

Is it ’neath the ocean’s billow ? 
Or in the silent tomb ? 


Hast thou in this wide world a home 
Where thou canst rest in joy— 

A dwelling for thy viewless form, 
Where grief cannot annoy? 


Or dost thou dwell! in either skies, 
Or float unseen in air? 

Or is thy bome in other worlds 
Than this more bright and fair ? 


Oh no! Thy home is no loved spet, 








Endeared by fondest ties: 
Thou hast no local *biding place 
On earth or in the skies. 


mind, 


oem Foe gt ee 


Thy home is in a quiet 


mete ee te ew ete 


Thy home is in eternal peace, 
For peace aloneisheaven. = G. 


H. I. 


(From the Southern Rose.) 
THE SKIES 


The skies! the festal skies ’ 
Of a laughing su®@mer’s morn! 
Some love the dazzling glory 
That with their light is born, 
And gaze, with ravish’d sense, upon 
The shadowless expanse, 
Where not one tissue cloud is seen 
To dim its radiance. 


While others joy to catch 
The fulness of its smile, 

When at his evening portal, 
The Day God rests awhile, 

To tint with matebless coloring 
The ether’s fluid tide, 

That round this prison sphere of ours 
Floods out on either side. 


And midnight’s solemn sky, 
Like a blue curtain hung, 

And studded with its bright star-gems, 
As diamends yet unstrung, 

Is filled through its wide contave 
With echoes ol the strain, 

Breath’d out by hosts of worshippers 
From earth’s extended fane. 


Each has its charm, but oh! 
Not such, not such for me ; 
Morn’s skies reveal a brightness 
That wakes too much of glee ; 
Eve’s firmament too holy seems 
For vpison with earth, 
And olt beneath still midnight’a vault, 
Wild, startling thoughts have birth. 


Oh ! rather would I choose, 
It but the choice were mine, 
Those skies, where cloud and sunshine 
In fitlulness combine, 
Where mid-day’s glare is soften’d, as 
By sudden phantom- wings, 
And through night’s net work veil, the stars 
Look down, like loving things. 


The heart! the human heart! 
How, every where, it turns 
To drink in blessed sympathy 
From nature’s mystic urns; 
And ah! methinks no emblem 
Is fitter found for life, 
With all its changes, than a sky 
Where light and shade hold strife. 
M.E. L. 


‘THERE IS ONE GOD.’ 


What speaks the thunder, when its midnight ery 
Rolls through Heaven's vast and cloudy palaces ! 
What writes the lightning on the ebon sky, 
When the fierce tempests, wrapt in sackcloth, rise 
From their huge cradles on the roaring seas! 
What shout the gaunt and time-defying trees, 
That toss right royally their arms on high, 
When trom the hills the cold north-westean gale 
Calls to the t rrent in the misty vale, 





And the air rings with heaven’s artillery ! 
‘Turret 18 one Gop !’—to Him they lift their 
prayer, 
He framed them temples, and they worship there— 
Storm, wind, and howling thunder! Go, vain man, 
And think their mighty creed a false one if you ean! 











MISCELLANEOUS. 








{From the Southern Rose.] 

A DAY OF DISAPPOINTMENT IN SALEM. 

BY AN ‘ADMIRER OF ‘TWICE-TOLD TALES.” 

| Wad completed my Northern summer tovr, 
and was lingering through a few days at the 
Tremont House, in Boston, for the arrival of a 
party of friends from Canada, in order that we 
might all start together on the journey to our 
southern homes. To beguile the tedious and 
vacant hours of my delay, I had resorted to the 
various expedients which suggest themselves to 
a solitary stranger. I had made numerous ex- 
cursious on foot to the enchanting environs of 
the American Athens, I had paid a sweet and 
solemn pilgrimage of several hours to Mount 
Auburn, I had gone up to the dome of the 
State Houce, on two different sun-shiny af- 
ternoons, and drank a full flow of delight (no 
less intense for atising from a twice-told tale) 
from the wonderful landscape sround,—more 
gorgeous and varied than an Achilles’ shield,— 
those distant, slumbering, yet shining towns 
those hundred steeples scattered, like the reli- 
gion they represent, in all quarters of the hori- 
zon—those graduated hills far off at the south, 
along which I could not help fancying that Nep- 
tune sometimes ascended, as up a flight of stairs, 
when, tired of the storms and calms of his own 
ocean, he was desirous of refreshing himself 
with a glimpse of the works of the demigod 
man—that beautiful harbor with its small green 
islands—the winding, glistening Charles, with 
its bridges and bays, and cause ways—the vener- 
able group of edifices at Cambridge, glowing 
amidst the picture, as if Learning and Religion 
had said to each other, sit we down here to- 
gether and forma part of the bright glories of 
this mysterious emblem world,-—that vast city 
at my feet, with its palaces, halls, camera-ob- 
scura squares, winding streets, autumn-brown 
gardens, mirrored roofs and towers, leafless 
forests of dim-receding masts, and hazy-blue at- 
mosphere, penetrating, overspreading, and har- 


» monizing all ; itself also harmonizing exquisitely 


with the gently lessening sounds of a busy pop- 
ulation as the shades of twilight deepened— 
and last, in still nearer perspective beneath my 
downcast eye, that extensive common, crossed 
by riumerous footpaths, in which I could discern 
now and thena couple of saunterera of drfferent 
sexes, but too minute by reason of distance 
for me to distinguish whether they were lovers 
mutually dreaming away 8 too short happy hour, 
or a little brother and sister returning leisurely 
home from their contented school. I had 
several times strayed to the Atheneum (impres- 
sive exponent of united intellect, refinement, 
and munificence!)—had wandered and paused 


through its encyclopedic range of apartments— 


had skimmed the world’s periodical literature 
on the tables of its reading-room, and amidst 
the favoring silence of the visitors had beheld, 
with a feeling of almost terrific enchantment, 
the cast of 


* Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain— 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony ; 

With an immortal’s patience blending ; vain 

The struggle; vain against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 
The old man’s clench: the long envenom’d chain 
Rivets the living links; the enormous asp ‘ 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 


The shops of the booksellers, also presented 
LHEIT PeSIICSS GxErewsivnwe t- «ng daily watke 


What delicious lounges! How invariably po- 
lite and kind, both masters and clerks! How 
willing that I shonld gratuitously entertain my- 
self for hours amidst their ‘treasures new and 
old!’ and how especially welcome was I made 
to the full enjoyment of their luxuries, when it 
was percieved that I was rather a liberal pur- 
chaser of their choicest publications! A chair 
in the quietest corner of the shop, yet not too 
remote for a gentle and unoffending glance at 
the fair customers whe applied almost every 
moment in the day for poecket-books, gold pen- 
cils, annuals, tablets, and the last new novel, 
was always secured for the gentleman who, on 
a single day, could select and order to his 
lodgings a parcel containing Prescott’s Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Bancroft’s United States, 
Sparks’ Franklin and Morris, Everett’s and 
Story’s Miscellaneous Writings, Miriam, the 
Works of Thomas Carlyle, Furness on the Gos- 
pels and other novelties of like commanding 
interest, 
One morning, while ruminating somewhat 
vacantly in tiny privileged nook jn one of these 
favorite haunts, the graceful and obliging shop- 
boy brought me a volume, which he said he 
should have certainly offered me before, had he 
not believed that every copy had long since 
been disposed of. This, however, had by some 
accident been concealed beneath a large pile 
of the Retrospect of Western Travel. He 
was sure I should be pleased with it, and beg- 
ged meto give ita curaory inspection. The 
title of the book, ‘ Twice-Told Tales, by Na- 
thaniel Ilawthorne,’ put me at once upon a 
train of musing speculation, I knew not wheth- 
er to consider it attractive or repulsive. Gener- 
ally speaking, a twice-told tale is a tedious af- 
fair. Some tales, however, will very well bear 
repetition, and who knows, thought I, but such 
may be the ease with those before me? Twice- 
told tales, moreover, are often fresh and new to 
some portion of the audience ; and as I learned 
from my active little Mercury that this compi- 
lation of narratives and fancies acquired their 
existing title from having nearly all appeared 
previously in variously periocdicals,I acknowl- 
edged that they at least must possess the charm 
of novelty for those who, like me, could indulge 
but sparingly in that sort of reading. Thus, the 
reasoniug of a moment or two (would that all 
prejndices might be as easily surmounted !) dis- 
pelled the unworthy prepogsessions I had been 
induced to entertain. On the other hand, a 
little further reflection awakened me to a sense 
of the peculiar beauties and merits of this sin- 
gular title. Like all new converts, I was now 
inspired with an inborn zeal for what I had just 
before repudiated. T'wice-Told Tales! How 
simple, how antique, how purely Saxon these 
three little alliterative words! How they 
transport us at once to the enchantments of the 
middle ages and of minstrel utterances. Then 
again, what a frank and sturdy honesty there is 
aboutthem! The author of the book seems to 
say, ‘I give the world fair warning that these 
tales have been published before. It is possible 
you may have dined on the same fare yester- 
day. If, gentlemen, you can tolerate a picked. 
up dinner, here are the fragments of former 
entertainments, collected and served to the best 
of my ability, So, walk in! But if you can 
put up with nothing short of a fresh-killed and 
entire turkey, anda new batch of pies and 
puddings directly from the oven, you must go 
your ways and be entertained else vhere,’ I 
perceived also in the same circumstance a noble 
self-reliance—a modest confidence that the 
book had merits and would win its way, not 


withstanding the unpretending and even se}f. | 
disparaging character of tne title. 

Thus inspised with favorable inclinations, I 
opened the volume, and glanced rapidly over 
the two first articles. The result of this hasty 
inspection was, that I threw a half eagle on the 
counter, waited impatiently for the change, and 
hurried home to my lodgings with the book, 
which, before I slept on my pillow that night, 
deserved, at least from my experience, the title 
of * Thriceread Tales.’ 

On the next day, my mind was full of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, [| felt rejoiced that a first- 
rate book was added to our scanty American 
library—a first-rate classic to our incipient |it- 
erary galaxy. I hailed the appearance of 
another genuine original on this threadbare 
earth: and better still, I hailed the appearance 


ture—an original, devoid of almost every 
exceptionable or offensive quality. For alas, 
thought I, originality is too often attended with 
some enormous evil genius— some outrageous 
affectation—soine perilous error—some fright- 
ful absurdity in taste, opinion, or morals, Not 
so with Nathanie] Hawthorne. He is as good, 
as delicate, as pure, as old-fashioned, as sensi- 
ble, and as safe, in all his sentiments and con- 
ceptions, as the most timid worshipper of 
established proprieties could desire. One of 
the greatest triumphs, indeed, of his genius, is 
to have mingled so much bold, broad’ humor, so 
much keen, flashing wit, with a taste so ex- 
quisitely fastidious and, refined. Nor does it 
detract from his originality, that he occasionally 
reminds us of the quaintness of Lamb, or of the 
almost feminine lusciousness of Washington 
Irving’s picked and perfect English. These 
things are merely extraneous and accidental — 
just as if Shakespeare should have made a bow 
like Sir Philip Sidney, or Lord Byron uncon- 
sciously imitated the tone of his friend Rogers. 
Enough is left behind to constitute him one of 
the most origina] of American writers. A sin- 
gle paper of his, ‘ Rills from the Town Pump,’ 
for instance, is enough to give any man a lasting 
reputation, It is one of those unique and for- 
tunate productions that genius sometimes 
throws off to excite wonder and delight, and to 
defy imitation,—such as Horace’s Visit to 
Brundusium, Boileau’s Third Satire, Pope's 
Rape of the Lock, and [rving’s Rip Van Win- 
kle. Oh that respectable, sensible, humorous 
town-pump! Who would have supposed it 
possible to elevate a pump to all the dignity 
and interest of a living personage? Who can 
read the paper, without feeling a loving sympa- 
thy for that worthy, eloquent,and slily satirical 
piece of wrought timber, shall I say ? or mayT 
rather call! it that fragment of oaken humanity ? 
Surely the inhabitants of Salem, where [aw- 
thorne resides, if they rightly appreciate such 
an author, would be willing to appoint him 
their essayist-laureate, with a handsome salary. 
They would setéle- him, as a parish settles a 
minister, with the understanding that he should 
furnish something periodically for the gratifica- 
tion and instruction of the town, I should like, 
some time or other, as a inere jeu -d’esprit, to 
try my hand at imitating him. Yet how impos- 
sible to catch his felicities! How difficult to 
strike like him first into an unbeaten track of 
imagination, and then to strew it with charac- 
teristic flowers of wit, fancy, fact, humor, elo- 
quence, and wisdom, as [ went along! 

Thee Ll eum oo in my roflectinona at different 
times and places through the day, admiring the 
depth and happiness of my own criticisms al- 
most equally with the qualities of my new 
favorite,—till at length, | wrought myself up to 
e.ch a pitch of enthusiasm, that I resolved on 
the morrow to visit Salem, and obtain, if possi- 
ble, before | left New England, a sight of the 
author of Twice-Told Tales. 


- 


(From the Newark Daily Advertiser.) 


LIFE IN THE PRAIRIES. 

INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE.—We have 
been politely furnished with the following let- 
ter from Mr C, C. Smith of Smithtown, (Illi- 
nois,) to a friend in Philadelphia, and we trust it 
wil] prove the forerunner of many moyre from 
the same distinguished observer of men and 
things in the West. Mr-S. is a brother of the 
honorable John Smith, of Jacksonville : 


From Mr Smith of Smithsburg, Smith country, II 
linois, to John Thomson, Esq, of Philadelphia. 
Dear Tuomson,—As you cannot by possi- 

bility have an idea of what prairie mud is, you 
must be answerably ignorant of what I have 
suffered in toiling from Polegroye, our coun- 
ty seat, tothis home of mine. It was knee 
deep every step, and, then, so tenacious—so 
viscous—not eyen the chemical terminology 
would express the treacle and tarmixture 
through which | have passed. But home is 
home ; and though I have a stump ni my parlor, 
and see daylight through the windward side of 
my log-house, yet I assure you there is a 
comfort even in this. It is something to be 
monarch of all he surveys ; it is something to 
have overcome difficulties. Every man respects 
himself the more for having lived through a 
real scuffle ; and, then, one’s wife and child- 
ren, when healthy and happy, are as delectable 
in a wilderness as any where else, There! 
just as [ write, I hear the sharp~ percussion of 
two rifles, [tis Charles and Tom returning, 
no doubt, with wild meat enough to serve one 
of your Arch street dinner-parties for ten times. 
There is something in that. A bear and a 
wild turkey give us a painful pleasure in the 
chase, and then are sustenance to us, and afford 
talk to the children for day after day. I wish 
Tripes and his sister, in Spruce street, who have 
got to be vegetable mongers, end think all 
meat poison, would try their luck for a month or so 
on this side of the Wabash; they would surely 
die of chagrin at the explosion of their theory. 
For, when they should be presented toa fam- 
ile of wild frontier rangers, fellows, who have 
well-nigh forgotten the taste of wheat, whose 
richest loaf is corn ash-cake, and who use jer- 
ked beef or venison with their tes, and have 
flesh, flesh, Sesh, from Christmas till Christmas, 
they would see as stout, noble, tight-nerved, 
broad-backed, six foot backwoodsmen as ever 
turned out of the forests of Pannonia; men 
that never saw a doctor, unless some wandering 
missionary happened to be a + Thomsonian,’ and 
who are as likely to Jive to eighty years as the 
no-meat and no-drink folks are to survive this 
winter. 

Jones has gone, He made no impression 
on our sort of people: Rely upon it, these Wes- 
tern lads, to use their own slang, have cut 
their eye-teeth ; and it is a poor speculation to 
send us your refuse wares, 1 told Jones, long 
ago, that if he would contentedly jog on as book- 
keeper, he would soon be able to get into a 
better berth, But what ruined him with Fil- 
ter & Firth was, his indolence, his want of inter. 
est in what he was doing. You say he was hon. 





of one of the rarest productions of humay na-} 


- Rev. G. Putnam. 





est and punctaal—so he was; but then he was 
dead 1 have known him ‘io sit like a waxwork 
for two hours over the same page of his ledger. 
Such a man can’t possibly live here. Every 
one is on the alert. Jt is this that character- 
izes the new States. You see it in the air of 
the people; you hear it in their outre phrase- 


ology. They are courageous, independent, 


and full of resources, from the very necessity 
ef the case. J am convinced that strong points 
of human nature, good and bad, were never 


‘brought out more decidedly than in these 


States, Plenty of strong food, plenty of hard 
work, high hope, perpetual novelty, ample 
room for every kind of expansion, carelessness 
of the opinions of others, conflict with real dan- 
gers, and the hardness produced by cutdoor 
athletic performances—thtse are what make 
the men of Tennessee and Kentucky the most 
energetic as they are the largest specimens of 
the homo sapiens, The same occurs in Maine, 
Vermont, and Michigan. It is the exact anti- 
podes of Chestnut street in every particular. 
Tuke a city chit, who wears a ring, and whis- 
ker enough fora bear, anda flash coat worth 
fifty dollars, and exhibit him to a genuine boy 
of the woods, and the latter would deal as gen- 
tle with him as a young opposum, and as much 
wonder at hia prettiness, Now the whiskered 
and the scented one has his uses ; you would 
not readily put him ona forlorn hope, or ask 
his aid if you were drowning; but he plays a 
good part at a soiree, and stands gracefully be- 
hind a counter, and forks his chopped meat 
with exemplary precision; yet I should not 
wish te see him here ; he would think our ways 
ro‘igh and our clothes intolerable. Jones, with- 
out being effeminate, was what we cal! help- 
less, and he has gone home. O, fora keg of 
pickled oysters! Before the winter has lock- 
ed every thing up, try tocontrive a way for the 
twoor three books which Grigg promised to 
box. The lame boy does very well in the 
woodyard, but ‘we need one or two lads of all 
work. The mail-boy comes within three miles 
once a week. 

Adieu. You true friend, 


C. C, SMITH. 
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THE RUINS OF BALBEC. 

On a very elevated platform, and visible ata 
distance of eighteen miles, stand six gigantic 
and highly polished pillars, supporting an ar- 
chitrave ; they are nearly seventy feet in height, 
and twenty-three in circumference ; and the 
structure of which they formed a part must 
have been stupendous. Not far thence is the 
temple of the Sun, The pillars, cornice, and 
architecture of the colonnade surrounding it, as 
well as the whole of its interior, are so exquis- 
itely sculptured, and exbibit such taste, execu- 
tion and prodigality oflabor, that no description 
can do justice to them ; norcan any relic of an- 
tiquity that I have seen or read of be placed in 
competition with this, It is a parellelogram 
measuring externally near two hundred by one 
hundred feet, including the colonnades and the 
ante-temple now no more; and internally, a 
hundred and twenty by sixtry three feet. Each 
side is adorned with eight magnificent columns, 
fluted and beautifully carved, the recesses be- 
tween which might once bave been occupied 
by statues. * * The outer colonnade origi- 
nally consisted of forty pillars; of these only 
eighteen sre now standing ; nine on the north, 
four on the south, two on the east, and three, 
with four halves, on the west. Each consists 
of three pieces, and measovres forty-nine feet in 
height, and nineteen in circumference. The 


capitals are five feet ten inches high, and the 
orchitray#, which we had no means OF reacning, 


may be estimated at ten feet. The sculpture 
of the cornice and architrave, as well as that of 
the large arched stones which extend from the 
pillars to the wall of the temple, and form the 
top of the colonnade, is of the highest order: 
nor is it easy to imagine a specimen of archi- 
tecture more perfect in every respect than this 
ancient temple of the Sun.-— Ellioti’s Travels. 





PLENDID ENGLISH BOOKS.—Critic of Pure 
Reason, translated from the original of Immanuel 
Kant, I vol 8vo 

Middleton's Life of Cicero, new ed 1 vol 

Burnet’s History of his own Times, with Notes, 1 v. 

Bishop Butler’s works, with Life §c by Dr Halefox, 

Hudibras, by Samuel Butler, 2 vols 

Lownde’s Bibliograpner’s Manual 4 vols 

Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer, | vol 

The Naturalist’s Library, vol 22 

The Floral Cabinet and Magazine of exotic Botany, 
§c, 1 vol Ato 

The Green House, Hot House, and Stove, by Chas 
McIntosh 

The Flower Garden, containing directions for the 
cultivation of all garden flowers, &c 

Rogers’s Poems, illustrated by 72 vignettes 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 1 vol 

The Poems ot Shakspeare, Aldine Edition 

Wiffen s Tasso, 20 weod engravings, 2 vois 

Grose and Pegge’s Provincial Glossary, 1 vol 

Bibles, Oxford editions, all sizes, in splendid binding 
¥e ec 

This day received and for sale by 
CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS BROWN, 

30 112, Washington street. 


ONCHOLOGY,—A Manual of Conchology, ac- 

cording to the system laid down by Lamark,with 
the late improvements by De Blainville, exemplified 
and arranged for the use of students, by Thomas 
Wyatt, M. A. Illustrated by thirty six plates, con- 
taining more than two hundred Types, drawn from 
the natural shell—a few copies beautifully colored. 


Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washitigton st. m 80 


NITARIAN TRAC I’S.—No. 120. ‘Come over 
and Help Us.’ A Letter to Rev. George Put- 
nam, by E, Peabody. 

No. 121. ‘To the Law and the. Testimony.’ A 
discourse on the deference paid to the Scriptures by 
Unitarians, by James Walker. 

‘ No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intolerance, and 
Exclusion, by William E, Channing, D. D. 

No. 123. Charges against Unitarianiam, by E. 
Peabody. 

No. 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The Nature, Reality and Power of Chris- 
tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

No. 126. The Sanday School, 
nounced before the Sunday School 
E. Come; ; 

o. 127. What is Truth? 
PR ern uth? by Rev Andrew P. 

No. 128. A Young Man’s Account of his Con- 
version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 








a discourse pro- 
Society, by Wm 


No. 180. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. 

No 181. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Asseciation, with the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838. 

No. 182. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Hency Ware jr. 

No. 133. The Future Life, by William E. Chan- 
ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgivenese, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LJ..D, of London. 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Jey. be W. E. Channing. 

No, 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
j19 134 Washington street. 


NEw ENGLISH Sok. Jonson, edited | 
Barcy Corowall. aa 
Smith's Weulth of Nations, by McCulloch, 8v0. 
Poole’s testimony of St Cyprian against Rome, 8vo 
Apostolical hermony of the Gospels, by Lant Car- 
4 sts rug, 68 
1 i vo 

Burtons ys ep, Melancholy, 8vo 
Curiosities of Literature, 8vo 
Hancocks Common Road Steam Carriages 
Bru ffs Engineering Field work, plates, 8vo 
Burkes works, 2 vols royal Svo 
Land ot Burns, 4to 
Novum Testamentum Polyglottum, 4to 
Prologomena te Bib. Sac. &c 4to 
Schillers works, 8vo complete 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of the Church, 4to 
James’ I\lustrations ef the Passions, 8vo illustrated 
Southeys Poetical works 10 vols 12mo 
Findens Illustrations of the Bible, 2 vols 8vo 
Book of Gems, 8 vols beautifully bound 8vo 
Campbells Poetical works, 8vo, illustrated 
Saunders’ Reformers, 8vo 
Scotts Poetical works, Edinburg and Paris editions 
Oxford Bibles, good variety 
Byron Gallery, 8vo ‘ ; 
Dictionary of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers and Ar- 

chitects, 2 vols 12mo 
The Ettrick Shepherd’s Tales, 6 vels 12mo 
Jeremy Taylors works, 8 vols 
Mrs Jameson's romance of Biography, 2 vols 12mo 
Mirabeau’s Letters, 2 vols 12mo 
Wiffen’s Tasso, 2 vols 18ino 
Aldine editions of Milton, Cowper, Goldsmith, Kirke 

White, Gray Se 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols, numerous plates 
Wordsworths Poetical works, 6 vols 12mo 
Bishop Butler’s whole works, 1 vol 12mo 
Lounger’s Common Place Book, 2 vols 12mo 
Chambers’ Scottish Biography, 4 vols 28 plates 
Townley Gallery, 2 vols 12mo 
Illustrated Family Bible, 4io 
Belsham’s Epistles, 4 vols 8vo 
Garrick’s private corre ence, 2 vols 4to 
Barbour on the Strength of Materials &c 
Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer 
Mudie’s Mental Philosophy 
Opinions of the Bible, 12mo 
Bacon’s Essays and wisdom of the Ancients 
Ures Philosophy of Manufactures, 12ino 
Crabbes Poetical works, 8 vols 12mo 

Fc &c &e 

Received and for sale b 
JAM Es MUNROE & CO. 
mh 30 134 Washington stiect. 


IBLES.--Quarte and Pocket Bibles, some in rich 
Bindings, for sale at a low price b 
JOSEPH DOWE, 
m9 22 Court street. 


RS FOLLEN’S MARKIED LIFE.—Sketches 

of Married Life. By Mrs Follen, author of 
Well Spent Hours, &c. Revised edition. Just 
Published, for sale by JAMES MUNROE& CO. 
134 Washiagton Streer. m 23 


LEONARD'S ARITHMETIC. 
Just Published. 
Practical Treatise on Arithmetic, wherein every 
principle taught is explained in a simple and ob- 
vious manner ; containing Numerous Questions, and 
combining the useful properties of former works 
with the modern improvements. Beiug a Complete 
System in one book. To which is added a Descrip- 
tion of Book Keeping, with numerous Examples for 
practice.— By George Leonard, Jr. 

The work commences in a very simple manner, so 
as to be.completely understood by the most moderate 
capacity, having no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject. It advances by regular and almost impercepti- 
ble gradations, from the easy and obvious, to the more 
difficult parts; rendering the labors of the scholar 
agreeable and amusing, and saving the teacher much 
trayble and vexation. The reason of every rule is 
made evident, either by questions which lead the 











lucid explanations. 

The articles are ar-anged in mere natural order 
than that usually employed, so that the operations in 
many subjects are performed by merely applying 
preceding principles, without any new rule. As 
soon as ary principle is explained, it is often employ- 
ed in succeeding parts of the work, thereby recalling 
it, fixing itin the mind, and showing its practical ap- 
plication. 

There is no superficial or mutilated account of any 
subject ; all that is important concerning it being giv- 
en ; and thisis done, not only within the bounds usu- 
ally employed, but often so as to enhance the sim- 
plicity of the work. 

The subject of Book-Keeping will be found to be 
treated in a mast ucefyl and practical monnar 4 for it 
contains not only the proper specimens and explana- 
tions, but the scholar is required to form a book, and 
arrange in it transactions which are statedin a pro- 
miscuous manner. 

Copious Questions are placed at the bottom of each 
page. They resemble their appropriate answers in 
phraseology,. whereby much time and trouble is 
saved the learner, as well as the instructer. 

The simplicity of the work, the regular gradations 
by which it proceeds from the easy and obvious parts 
to those which are more difficult, combined with the 
numerous questions, and the peculiar adaptation to 
their respective answers, render this Arithmetic 
superior for the purpose of Self-Instruction. It is 
plain and practical, and therefore well fitted for the 
Farmer and Mechanic. No arithmetic contains more 
that is useful for the Merchant, or better adapted 
te h s purpose ; nor is the mode of reasoning and gen- 
eral plan ill suited to the Scientific or literary Stu- 
dent. 

The work is printed in neat Boston school book 
style, on good paper, and is well bound. ; 

7 We are very desirous that this Arithmetic 
shonld be examined by all interested in Education, 
believing it will be found to be a superior work for 
Schools, Academies, §c., and also for Self-Instruc- 
tion, 

Copies to Teachers for examination (with a view to 
introducing it) gratis. 

This day published by GEORGE W. LIGHT, 1 
age wy ton, and 126 Fulton street, New York. 
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HILOTHEA, a Romance, by Mrs D. L. Child. 
Second edition, just published and for sale at 
___mh 80 TICKNOR’S. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
HOMPSON’S RETREATS—a series of designs 
consisting of Plans and Elevations for Cottages, 
Villas, and ornamental buildings. 

D’Earn’s Designs for Lodges, and entrances to 
Parks, Paddocks, and Pleasure Grounds, in the Go- 
thic, Cottage and Fancy styles. 

Lugar’s Plans and Views of ornamental domestic 
buildings, executed in the castellated and other 
styles. 

Latever’s Stair and Handrail construction, practi- 
cally explained in a series of designs. 

For sale at TICK NOR’S, 

mh 30 135 Washington street. 


Bargains in Fashionable Broadcloths, Cassimeres, 
and Ladies’ Cloths, 

AT JOHN H. PRAY’S 
VARIETY CLOTH STORE, 
No, 48, Washington Street, Boston, 

8 doors North of the Post Office. 

\ N HO is daily receiving and constantly supplied 

with, and offers his Friends,.Customers and 
Purchasers generally, a very complete assortment of 
Foreign and Domestic Woollen Goods, consisting of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Ladies’ Habit and Pelisse 
Cloths, &e. &c. Among which are superlative 
wool-dyed black, blue and colored French and Ger- 
man Broadcloths, English do. super and fine, of eve- 
ry fashionable color and mixture. Double and single 
milled black, blue, fancy colored and mixed Cassi- 
meres, of English, French and German manufacture. 
American Broadcloths and Cassimeres, of the best 
ualities and most permanent and fashionable dies. 
adies Broadcloths, of delicate texture and beautiful 
colors, Queen’s Habit and Pelisse Cloths. 
For Surtouts and Over Coats.—Doubdle milled 
German and London Broadcloths, Kerseys, Lion 
Skin Coatings, Pilot and Beaver Cloths. 
Flannels of English and American Manufacture, 
warranted not to shrink in washing. — 

Cashmere and Lama Cloths, Erminettes, Camble- 
teens, French Bombazines, Gambroons, Metinos, 
Lastings, Drillings, Jeans, &c. &c. 

Linens and Cottons, bleached and unbleached. 
Vestings, comprising figured and plain Velvet, 
Silk and Satin. Valentia, Marseilles and Silk and 
Worsted Do. of the latest fashions. 

Trimmings tor Coats, Pants and Vests, viz. But- 
tons, all sorts, Silk, Twist, Thread, Canvass, Pad- 
ding, Brown Linen, Cambrics, Silk Serge, &c. 

Iso a general assortment of goods adapted to the 
seasons selected carefully with reference to strength 
ot fabric and beauty of colors and finish, which Pur- 
chasers are compen invited te call and examine 
and are assu that they will be sold at wholesale 











or retail at the very lowest prices, m 23 






scholar to discover its truth, or by short, simple, and | 
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UNDAY SCHOOL GUIDE.— This is one of 


the most ble works of a prectical character, 
which have po. St pastes of Sunda 
to use the authors 


Schools, consenting to be 
own words, ¢ } plain in language, and 
minute in directions,’ he escaped in a great measure 
the sin of The * Guides’ and ‘ Friends’ and 
* Manuals’ of the present day,—that of runuing out 
into vague geenral » and common-place declama- 
tion. Scarcely a question has arisen as regards the 
obligations, method, or objects of Sunday Schools, 
which is not taken mp and discussed in this little 
volume. The arguments on both sides are given 
with great distinctness and candor.’— Christian Ex- 


aminer, 

‘A ter quantity of good matter could not easi- 
ly be ction nto the same compass; there is noth- 
ing irrelevant or wordy; and the book will be found 
by those for tp ete bones and yg bas read it 
in a serious spirit . purpose self-improve- 
ment, full of wise and profitable matter.’—Salem 
paper. 

*‘ Mr Muzzey’s little work, the cost of which is on- 
ly 50 cents, will put every teacher in n of 
all the information he needs, to direct him in the 
way he should go. Before the road was dark, dubi- 
ous and misty. It is now all light, pleasant and 
clear.. Tne werk is full of natural and pertinent il- 
lustrations. We ardently and earnestly recommend 
it to the study of every Sunday School Teacher, and 
every parent, and to every friend to the improvement 
of his race, as one that will interest, invigorate, and 
improve them all.’—-&. School Teacher. 


‘It is written in an eas¥ and agreeable style; 
deals with a very extensive range of topics ; introdu- 
ces a variety of printed illustrations; presents high 
motives and aims—and breathes a sprit of sincere and 
manly piety. Precisely such a book has been long 
in demand. Teachers and iriends of Sunday Schools 
may be assured it will materially increase their 
knowledge and interest, their faith and efficacy.’— 
C. Register. 

For sale by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 121 Wash- 
ington street. march 16 


EW BOOKS.— Etvira, or the Nabob’s Wife, by 
the author of Village Reininiscences. ; 
Sterling & Penruddock, by the author of Tren:aine, 

Dr Vere, &c. 
Spirit of the East, or Urqubart’s Travels. 
Prince and the Pedler, by the author ot the Heiress. 
Jack Adams, the Mutineer of the Bounty, by Capt 
Chammer. 
Jack Sheppard, by W. H. Ainsworth, 2 engravings. 
Nickleby, No. 11, two engravings. 
Wisdom and Genius of Shakespeare. 
Conversations on Nature and Art ; Dr Bell’s Lessons 
on the [1uman Frame, for Schools and faiilies. 
Just received and for sale at TICK NOR’S, corner 
of Washington and Schoo! street. m23 


PROSPECTUS OF THE MONTHLY MI§- 

CELLANY OF RELIGION AND LET- 
TERS.—In the month of April next, will be is- 
sued, the first number of a Periodical under the 
above title. 

In asking for it the patronage of the public it is 
proper to describe the position which it is intended 
to occupy, the objects which it will be the wim of the 
work to promote, and the spirit in which it is to be 
cenducted. 

It will be the great object of this publication to 
furnish religious reading for the people ; to discuss 
subjects of religion and morals, and of literature in 
its religious aspects, in a manner which shall meet 
the wants of intelligent and inquiring Jaymen. 
Whilst it is hoped that its pages will exhibit the re- 
sults of deep thought and sound learning, care will 
be taken to avoid an exclusively theological and learn- 
ed character. 

The Miscellany is not designed to be a controver- 
sial work. Its exhibitions of truth and duty will, in- 
deed be founded on Unitarian views of Christianity ; 
but, as the community in which it is oxpected chielly 
to circulate has passed beyond tle elements ot the 
controversy between Unitarians and their fellow 
Christians, it will be the object of this work, not so 
much to deferid those opinions, as to treat them in 
their practical bearings, and to show their power to 
orb cy steno hich 

e cs tow the pages of this pe- 
riodical will S devoted, are, Diecessiane of sect 
tant and interesting subjects of Christian doctrine and 
duty ;—The phitanthropic enterprises of the day ;— 

Religious biography ;—Expositions of Scripture ;— 

Illustrations of religious truth by works of fancy and 

fiction ;—Notices of Books ;—Spirit of English relig- 

ious periodicals ;—and Intelligence, to whieh a con- 
siderable portion of each num 
ly set apart. 

; The numbers of the Miscellany will he made up 
as much as possible in reference to the passing times, 
and in the adoption and arrangement of articles, brev- 

ity, variety and point will be especially aimed at. 

' _ The editorial department will be conducted by 

Rev. C. Palfrey, who has obtained promises of aid 

from many of the most distinguished clergymen of 

the Unitarian body, and who will be assisted by con- 
tribution from many of our principal literary writers. 

Terms.—The Monthly Miscellany, will be pub- 
lished on the first of every month, in numbers of 48 
octavo pages each, beautifully printed on new type, 
at Three Dollars per annum, in advance. 

*," Booksellers, Postmasters and Clergymen 
throughout the country, who are interested in the 
work, aie respecttully requested to act as our Agents; 
in procuring and forwarding subscriptions, Commu- 
nications relating te the work, should be addressed to 
WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 118 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


HEOLOGICAL WORKS.—The complete works 

of Andrew Fuller—Robert Hall—Dr Bedell’s 

Sermons, &e. Scotts and Henry’s Commentaries— 

Life of Christ and his Apostles, Campbell’s Four 

Gospels—Macknight on the Eptstles, dridge on 

the New Testament, for sale, at a low price by JO- 
SEPH DOWE, 22 Court St, m23 








r will be serupulous- 








ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
PELLING.—Emerson’s National Spelling Book, 
and Introduction to do. 

READING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the feu Lenguane ; Pe Second Book of Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; t 
Fourth Book of Reading. mm 

ARITH METIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 3, and Key; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY—Parley’s Book of the United States ‘ 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book ,; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel to do; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. 

GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 

and Atlas; do Universal Geography; \W ood- 


hy 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geegra- 


phy for, Children. 
ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular A ry 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. iP sy ge 
CHEMISTRY.—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

‘ PHILOSOPHY, — Abbott's Little Philosopher ; 
oat 8 = Se of Philosophy . Sullivan’s Moral 
CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy L 3G : 
0" me A Geometry. ate: “— ‘ 

ING.—Noyes’s System of P ip ; 
Marshall's Writing Books, dyin: bose 
K-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping: 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 A Sa 
DICTIONARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary; Johnson’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. ' . 
The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 
Teachers, School Committees, &c., are requested 
to a4 the above books an examination. 
ublished G. W. PALMER & €O. 
it School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 


Quarks PENCILS.—Just received a complete 
assortment of elegant Ever pointed Silver Pen- 
cils, which are. offered at low prices, wholesale or 
retail, at TICK NOR’S, mh 30 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
"VALE De pemay par neret nithierund, 
VID I 
At tp wa er Street, Boston. 
TeRMs.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 





for five copies, sixth will be sent gratis. 

_ £3 No subscription discontinued, nasi at the 
Cinsieltos'et ie r, until all arranges are 
pa 


Ail communications, as well as letters of business, 
relating to hristian ter, should be address- 
ed to Davip Reep, (hg = ai 





MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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